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Letters of a Prussian Traveller, descriptive 
of a Tour through Sweden, Prussia, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Istria, the Ionian Is- 
lands, Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, 
the Morea, Greece, Calabria, Italy, the 
Tyrol, &c..&e. By John Bramsen. 
8vo. 2 vols. 

Mr. Bramsen accompanied the eldest 

son of Sir John Maxwell in a tour com- 

prehending all the countries above enu- 
merated, and some others, and occupying 
above two years, from July 1813 to 

Sept. 1815. In a preface, the author 

clams indulgence for many errors in 

style, as the work is written in a lan- 
guage not his own: but surely a greater 
degree of pains might have been taken, 
even by the printers and correctors of 
the press, to weed it of the multitude of 
vulgarisms and grammatical inaccuracies 
which deform its pages. ‘ 
The early part of the publication re- 
quires very little of our notice. The tra- 
vellers sailed from Leith, and arrived at 
Gottenburgh; whence they proceeded 
through Sweden and the north of Ger- 
many, by a route too well known to 
furnish novelty. Indeed this portion of 
the narrative is litttle more than an use- 
ful itinerary. At Potsdam, a few anec- 
dotes of Frederick the Great are culled. 

He had forbidden any officer to attend a 

masked-ball at Berlin, but recognised in 

the room Baron L—, Captain of his 
own guard. The King accosted him, 

“Captain, you are here contrary to the 

King’s orders.” ‘ That's very true, Sir; but 

on the honour of a gentleman, say not one 

word of it. ‘The next day at the parade 
his Majesty called this officer aside, and 

thus addressed him, ‘“ Captain, you are a 

Major ; but on the honour of a gentleman, 

say not one word of it.” On another occa- 

sion, passing some regiments in review, 

he observed a soldier with the scar of a 

sabre wound on his face ; finding he was 

a Frenchman, the King said, “ In what 

alehouse were you wounded?” To which 

the soldier smartly replied, in allusion to 
one of the battles lost by Frederick, ‘ In 
that where your Majesty paid the shot !’ 
From Berlin to Vienna we find no- 
thing for extract; and, advancing to 
more interesting regions, we shall ab- 
stain from lingering in Hungary, but 
sail at once from Pola, and land our rea- 
ders safely at Corfu, on the 19th of June 
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1814, at which time the French garrison 
were packing up to quit the island. The 
tolerable wine at about fourpence per 
bottle, was in high request ; and in songs 
and drinking, many of these heroes were 
anxiously forgetting their embarrass- 
ments in regard to the native wives, who 
wished to accompany them, and the ori- 
ginal mates who were expecting their re- 
turn at home. After a short stay at 
Corfu, the party sailed to Zante ; and 
thence in a Greek brig for Alexandria. 
The insubordination, filth, and stupidity, 
of Greek sailors, were conspicuous ; and it 
was a relief to be put ashore from them, 
though the plague raged in the country. 
On this subject, it is stated, we know 
not on what foundation, that bread, 
when in a warm state, is very liable to 
communicate the infection, but when 
cold does not possess that power. Of 
Alexandria so much has recently been 
written, that any description is unneces- 
sary. The French consul, Monsieur 
Drouetti, had discovered a most beauti- 
ful statue of black granite nearly buried 
in a yard belonging to an Arab from 
whom he purchased it. It is in perfect 
preservation, between four and five feet in 
height, and a Greek inscription states it to 
be from the Lycian people to Ptolemy, an 
officer and favourite of one of the kings 
of the same name. From Alexandria 
the travellers set out for Cairo, with an 
escort of two Arabs, camels to carry 
their baggage, &c. They were joined by 
a Mr. Buckingham. At Damanhur they 
were hospitably received by Ali Bey, to 
whom they had letters. He laughed 
very heartily when they told him of Buo- 
naparte’s being sent to Elba, observing, 
that the bird was at last caught in a 
cage. After the ceremonies of the in- 
troduction, 


The Bey observed, that we must need re- 
freshment, and begged us to retire without 
ceremony. We readily obeyed, and were 
conducted to a middle-sized apartment, 
with two windows looking into the yard: 
there was a small mat on the floor, and six 
large baskets filled with grapes and water- 
melons; the Bey had aay fruits to 
be placed here, that we might partake of them 
whenever we felt inclined. The treasurer, 
and several other officers of the Bey’s guard, 
directed the slaves to place a small round 
iron plate upon a low table, around which 
we seated ourselves upon the mats. They 
gave us each a small round loaf, which was 
very thin and badly baked, but served us as 
a plate; there was no table-cloth or napkin, 


|and instead of a knife and fork we were 
| furnished with a small wooden spoon. One 
of the slaves brought us a brass bason and 
a pitcher of water, and presented us a 
white towel embroidered with coloured 
flowers, which hung over his shoulders. 
After we had washed our hands, another 
slave brought a boiled calf’s head, and 
placed it on a wooden plate before the 
treasurer, who stood at table. We were 
not a little surprised when the former 
{qu. the latter] reached his hand to one of 
the slaves, to put up his gown and shirt- 
sleeves; we wondered what this prepara- 
tion meant, but were still more astonished 
to see the treasurer take the calf’s head, 
tear it to fer and with his fingers place 
a piece of it before each of us. He was 
constantly helping us in this delicate man- 
ner to those parts he thought most to our 
taste. Nothing but extreme hunger could 
have induced us to partake of it, and we 
frequently shut our eyes not to observe the 
grand treasurer’s operations. 

Six fried pigeons underwent the same 
mangling mode of division, and the in- 
ferior officers who stood behind helped 
themselves as the slaves were carrying 
the dishes away. Pillaw, fowls, and a 
sort of pudding, finished the banquet, 
and the latter dishes would have been 
excellent but for the profusion of oil 
used in cooking them. Pipes, coffee, and 
sherbet, filled up the time till 10 o'clock, 
when they retired to rest. Next morn- 
ing they saw about a hundred and 
twenty fine Arabian chargers at manege 
in the court-yard. The town of Da- 
manhur is a miserable place. The Ara- 
bian women wear nothing but a short 
blue cotton gown; their feet and hands 
are bare, and their nails, eyebrows, and 
chins, dyed with indigo. Iron ear-rings, 
bracelets, and in some cases nose-rings, 
also painted blue, are proudly worn. 
The Bey had twenty-six wives and con- 
cubines, besides favourite slaves: he had 
fifty horses for his own use, and about 
450 for his troops. Being sumptuously 
entertained, and kindly dismissed, the 
travellers proceeded up the Nile to 
Shebrachit, where they embarked for 
Cairo. The lands here are irrigated and 
well cultivated. A fine Arabian mare 
and colt cost from 10/1. to 15/1. At 
Cairo, the party lodged at the convent, 
and had their dinners prepared by an 
Italian, who keeps a sort of inn, Of 
course, the Pyramids, Sphinx, &c. were 
visited ; and Damietta and Jaffa were the 
next stages at which any stop was made, 





In their way to the latter they heard the 
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firing of guns, which were directed 
against an Arab village; and it seems 
that this mode of coltecting taxes is not 
seldom necessary on the part of the 
Turkish oppressors of these districts. 

The Bey of Jaffa bears a very bad cha- 
facter, is of a cruel disposition, and 
much feared by the inhabitants. Even 
the English vice-consul (M. Damiano) 
stands so much in awe of him as to be 
glad to keep out of his way, as he cares 
nothing for foreign powers, nor even for 
the imperial firman. 


The consul himself was forced to pay 
taxes like a common christian. When he 
complained of this treatment, aud presented 
his an from Constantinople, no atten- 
tion was paid to it, and the only answer he 
Feceived was, “‘ You are a Christian dog, 
and the person that sends it you is no 
better.” 

From Jaffa the party, properly fur- 
nished with a guide and escort, for which 
a large sum was paid, departed for Jeru- 
salem, which is about 35 miles distant 
by the way of Rama. The natives are 
by no means friendly to Christians, and 
the journey is not free from peril. To- 
wards Jerusalem, the road becomes very 
mountainous; and as it was expedient 
to travel by night in order to avoid the 
scorching heat of the sun, the situation 
was picturesque and interesting. 

We passed (says Mr. B.) a village to the 
tight belonging to an Arab who calls him- 
self the Prince of the Mountain; it ap- 

ed to be considerable : the fields around 
it were very fertile, and covered with vines, 
interspersed with crops of tobacco, water- 
melons, and linseed. The road is kept in 
very good order near this village, but the 
hristians must pay a tribute to the Prince, 
for permission to pass his territory ; and es 
the place is situated in a narrow defile of 
the mountains, ‘he can easily shut up the 
sage. He has the character of being at 
énce cruel, haughty, unrelenting, and ad- 
dicted to rapine. The monks in particular 
stand in great dread of him. 

The guide paid the usual dues ; and 
his employers had the good fortune to 
have a view of his Arabic Highness for 
their maney. He was a stout, good look- 
ing man, with an immense black beard ; 
his dress a white cotton frock, with a 
sash ‘anil a blue turban ;—he and his at- 
tendants were all well armed and well 
mounted, smoking long pipes. In the 
absence of their guide, they were about 
to take the wrong road, when His 
Highness put them right by crying out 
Heleods (i.e. Jerusalem,) and pointing 
out the proper path. Jerusalem is not 
seen till within a few hundred yards of 
it; several magnificent ruins precede 
the entrance by the gate of Jaffa. We 
are further informed— 
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The first objects within the gates were 
three Turkish soldiers, who guarded the 
entrance, and were smoking their pipes 
with a degree of unconcern that struck us 
the more forcibly as our own curiosity was 
raised to so high a pitch. Our guide dis- 
charged the customary fees that all Chris- 
tians are obliged to pay on entering the 
town. 


The sacred city was otherwise very 
desolate ; some Christians in the Levan- 
tine dress saluted the travellers with the 
welcome ‘ ben venuti,’ and they arrived 
at the convent of St. Salvador, where 
they were to take up their residence. 
To their surprise and mortification, they 
were received by two drunken Monks, 
who, instead of answering their inqui- 
ries, burst out into a fit of laughter, and 
uttered a torrent of nonsense in miser- 
able Italian. A religious of a better 
order, however, at length appeared, and 
paid them the attentions due to their si- 
tuation, and to their letter of introduction 
to the Superior. 


Being much fatigued (says the narrator) 
we retired to rest for a few hours, but had 
hardly fallen into a slumber, when we were 
disturbed by a loud knocking at our door 
and windows. We rose, and found the 
yard in front of our apartments filled 
with Christians of both sexes, dressed 
in the Levantine style. It was a visit of 
friendly congratulation, which however at 
such a time we could willingly have dis- 
yensed with. They all came and shook 
ae with us, at the same time greeting 
us with ‘ ben venuti.” Most of the women 
wore gowns of a red colour, some of which 
were ornamented with narrow silver lace on 
the border; their hair was plaited, and 
hung down their backs, and to the end of 
each lock was attached some gold coin: 
several wore similar ornaments round their 
heads and necks, but all were covered with 
long white veils. Some were yery hand- 
some, though their complexions were rather 
pale. Very few spoke Italian, their gene- 
ral language being either the Arabic or the 
Turkish. ‘Some of them pretended that 
they came to fetch water from the well; but 
it was not difficult to see that the stronger 
motive of curiosity, so all-powerful to the 
female mind, had attracted them to the spot; 
others informed us they had been to prayers 
in the convent. , 


Having obtained permission of the 
Bey, and paid a tax of 50 piastres, or 
about three guineas, without which no 
Christian curiosity is gratified in this 
particular, they visited the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

It is a large and magnificent building, 
and, with the exception of some of the pil- 
lars and the front, remarkable for the cu- 
rious basso-relievo work over the door ; is 
mostly modern, the building having been 
partly destroyed by fire in 1810. The first 





abject pointed out, on entering, was a 





slab of white marble on the pavement, sur- 
rounded by a railing ; this we were assured 
was the spot where the body of the Saviour 
was anointed by Joseph of Arimathea. We 
next entered a kind of circular chapel, 
erected under the centre of the dome: the 
sides were formed with verd-antique mar- 
ble, and the entrance was covered with the 
same. Twenty-one silver lamps were hang- 
ing around this sacred spot, which is be- 
lieved to contain the tomb of Jesus Christ, 
and several vases filled with flowers stood 
on a white marble slab near it. The sacred 
tomb itself was covered with two planks of 
a mahogany colour, and guarded by an 
aged monk. 


From this venerable spot, after per- 
forming certain ceremonies, and satis- 
fying their devotional feelings, they vi- 
sited the chapel, where many relics 
are shewn. They next took a dis- 
tant view of the temple of Solomon, 
that forbidden object to which no 
Christian is permitted to approach.” 
Neither shall we in our present Num- 
ber; but reserve the curious account of 
this Temple, and the remainder of Mr. 
Bramsen’s work, to be concluded in our 
next. 





Prospectus and Specimen of an intended 
National Work. By William and 
Robert Whistlecraft, of Stow Market, 
in Suffolk, Harness and Collar-makers. 
Intended to comprise the most interesting 
Particulars relating to King Arthur and 
his Round Table. Canto III. and IV. 
8vo. pp. 61. 


The world has grown so exceedingly 
dull of late, that the poet who interrupts 
its monotony, by forcing it to laugh, 
deserves double thanks. Of the powers 
of the Messrs. Whistlecrafts (alias the 
Hon. J. Hookham Frere) to do this, no 
one who has perused the two first 
Cantos * of this whimsical and facetious 
production can entertain a doubt. The 
third and fourth, which have just ap- 
peared, are equally playful and amusing ; 
equally rich in droll allusions, in fanciful 
observation, and in incidental touches of 
beautiful poetry. There does not appear 
to be any distinct object in view: the 
whole is mere drollery, and the author 
sports with his theme ‘ as the destinies 
decree” in so lively a manner, that we 
shall see many more cantos before ‘ Lu- 
sisti satis’ is heard from our critieal chair. 
The third part begins with an apostrophe 
to the gayest of the Nine: 
I’ye a propgsal here from Mr. Murray, 

He offers handsomely—the money down; 
My dear, you might recover from your flurry 

In a nice airy lodging out of town, 





* Reviewed in the Literary Gazette No. 26, 
July 19, 1817. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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At Croydon, Epsom, any where in Surry ; 
If every stanza brings us in a crown, 
J think that I might venture to bespeak 
A bed-room and front parlour for next week. 


Tell me, my dear Thalia, what you think ; 

Your nerves have undergone a sudden shock ; 
Your poor dear spirits have begun to sink ; 

On Banstead Downs you'd muster a new stock, 
And I'd be sure to keep away from drink, 

And always go to bed by twelve o'clock : 
We'll travel down there in the morning stages ; 
Our verses shall go down to distant ages. 


And here in town we’ll breakfast on hot rolls, 
And you shall have a better shawl to wear; 

These pantaloons of mine are chaf’d in holes ; 
By Monday next I'll compass a new pair: 

Come, now, fling up the cinders, fetch the coals, 
And take away the things you hung to air, 

Set out the tea-things, and bid Pheebe bring 

The kettle up.— Arms and the Monks I sing. 


The author being thus comfortably 
situated to pursue his task, forgets or 
at least digresses en masse from the 
promise at the end of his former work, 
to give us 

A Giant’s education and his travels, 
and at once introduces us to the monks 
and their residence :— 
Some ten m’les off an ancient Abbey stood, 

Amidst the mountains, near a noble stream ; 
A leyel eminence, enshrin’d with wood, 

Slop’d to the river’s kank and southern beam; 
Within were fifty Friars, fat and good, 

Of goodly persons, and of good esteem, 

That pass’d an easy, exemplary life, 
Remote from want and care, and worldly strife. 
Between them and the Giants a very 
fair intelligence subsisted, for 

The Giants were a tolerating sect, 
and the monks had kindly administered 
relief to a poor, lame, and old member 
of that body. After a very happy illus- 
tration of the powers of music, in which 
the Friars excelled, and witty hypothesis 
of the history of Orpheus, the effect of 
sweet sounds upon the Giants is thus 
finely painted : 
And oft that wild untutored race would draw, 

Led by the solemn sound and sacred light, 
Beyond the bank, beneath a lonely shaw, 

To listen all the livelong summer night, 

Till deep, serene, and reverential awe 

Environ’d them with silent calm delight, 
Contemplating the Minster’s midnight gleam, 
Reflected from the clear and glassy stream. 


But chiefly, when the shadowy Moon had shed 
O’er woods and waters her mysterious hue, 
‘ir passive hearts and vacant fancies fed 
With thoughts and aspirations strange and 


new, 

Till their brute souls with inward working bred 
Dark hints that in the depths of instinct grew 

Subjéctive—not from Locke’s associations, 

Nor David Hartley’s doctrine of vibrations. 


Each was ashamed to mention to the others 
_ One half of all the feelings that he felt, 
Yet thus far each would yenture—‘ Listen, 
brothers, 
It seems ag if one heard Heaven's thunders 


melt 
Tn music !— 





Unfortunately for this concord the 
Monks, instigated by ambition, took it 
into their heads to have a ring of large- 
sized and loud-toned bells. Now it seems 
that 


Giants abominate the sound of bells, 

And soon their fierce antipathy was shown, 
The tinkling and the jingling, and the clangor, 
Rous’d their irrational gigantic anger. 


Blind to their danger, the monks are 
delighted with their new toy, the effect 
of which upon the circumjacent hills is 
very humorously described : 


Meanwhile the solemn mountains that surrounded 
The silent valley + where tle convent lay, 
With tintinnabular uproar were astounded 
When the first peal burst forth at break of day : 
Feeling their granite ears severely wounded, 
They scarce knew what to think or what tosay; 
And (though large mountains commonly conceal 
Their sentiments, dissembling what they feel, 


Yet) Cader. Gibbrish from his cloudy throne 
To huge Loblommon gave an intimation 
Of this strange rumour, with an awful tone, 
Thund’ring his deep surprise and indignation ; 
The lesser hills, in language of their own, 
Discussed the topic by reverberation ; 
Discoursing with their echoes all day long, 
Their only conversation was, ‘ ding-dong.’ 


These giant mountains inwardly were mov'd, 

But never made an outward change of place : 
Not so the mountain Giants—(as behov’d 

A more alert and locomotive race,) 
Hearing a clatter which they disapproy’d, 

They ran straight forward to besiege the place 
With a discordant universal yell, 
Like house-dogs howling at a dinner-bell— 
Impending fate is announced in dreams 
and by prodigies to the secure Monks; 
and in giving the history of the savage 
acts of the gigantic tribe, we have an 
imitation of the ancient monkish legen- 
dary Latin, than which we do not re- 
member ever to have perused any thing 
more perfectly felicitous : 
Erant rumores et timores varii; 

Dies horroris et confusionis 
Evenit in calendis Januarii ; 

Gigantes, semen maledictionis 
Nostri potentes impii adversarii, 

Irascebantur campanarum sonis, 
Hora secunda centum tres gigantes 
Venerunt ante januam ululantes. 


At fratres pleni desolationis, 

Stabant ad necessarium presidium, 
Perterriti pro vitis et pro bonis, 

Et perduravit hoc crudele obsidium, 
Nostri claustralis pauperis Sionis, 

Ad primum diem proximorum Idinm ; 
Tunc in triumpho fracto tintinnabulo, 
Gigantes ibant alibi pro pabulo. 


Sed frater Isodorus decumbebat 

In lecto per tres menses brachio fracto, 
Nam lapides Mangonellus jaciebat, 

Et fregit tiutinnabulum lapide jacto ; 
Et omne vicjnagium destruebat, 

Et nihil relinquebat de intacto, 
Ardens molinos, Casas, messuagia, 
Et alia multa damna atque outragia. 


In explaining away the learning evident 


"¢ Homer nods: it was “ a level eminence ” 
Epitor. 








ito eclemeeentiniammmmmamnenath 
in this morceau of exquisite latinity, the 
author, in his assumed character of 
harness-maker, has a sly hit at. the ac- 
knowledgments to friends, with whi 
modern works ip prose and verse are 
so plentifully ipterlarded. Those, says 
our bard, that have laid their Latin an 
the shelf, 
May like to read the subsequent narration 


Done into metre from a friend’s translation. 


Squire Humphry Bamberham, of Boozley Hal} 

(Whose name I mention with deserved respect 
On market-days was often pleased to call, 

And to suggest improvements, or correct ; 
I own the obligation once for all— 
To this pleasant allusion to a practice 
which has degenerated into the most 
unworthy and abominable sycophancy, 
the author adds a trait of the same 
class, by asserting that the poem is never- 
theless wholly his own. We give him 
credit for the fact, and proceed with his 
story. A few of the wiser monks, “f the 
wise are always few,” headed by their 
reader and librarian, had all along op- 
posed the plan of the bells, and there: is 
an admirable detail of the proceedings 
of the two factions, and of the manner 
in which the leader of the anti-tintin- 
nabularians conducted himself. Among 
other things, 

He transcribed, he pasted, 

Repair’d old bindings, index’d, ca ed, 

Illuminated, s,.ended clasps, and wasted 
An hour or two sometimes in actual reading; | 
Meanwhile the belfry business was proceeding. 
To escape its opening, he stale away an 
the appointed day to angle, and conned 
over many smart replies for his next 
meeting with his brethren. Providen- 
tially the roach and dace bit freely in a 
particular spot, where, being detained, 
he observed the approach of the Giants, 
and by giving timely warning, saved the 
convent from being sacked. There are 
beautiful descriptions of the rapture with. 
which the new belfry was hailed by its 
promoters (compared to a hive of bees) 
and of the motions of the “ puny pisca- 
toryswarm" in the shallows of the river; 
but lest we draw out our remarks to 
too great a length, we relinquish our 
inclination to quote these passages, for a 
sketch which would do hongur to a mare 
grave and ambitious performance : 
A mighty current, unconfin’d and free, 

Ran wheeling round beneath the mountain's 

shade, 

Battering its wave-worn hase; but you might see 

On the near margin many a wat'ry . 
Becalm’d beneath some little island’s lee 

All tranquil, and transparent, close embay’d; 
Reflecting in the deep serene and even 
Each flower and herb, and every cloud of heaven’; 


The painted kingfisher, the branch above her, 
Stand in the stedfast mirror fix’d and true; _ 

Anon the fitful breezes brood and hover, t 
Fresh'ning the surface with a rougher ‘hue; / 
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Spreading, withdrawing, pausing, passing over, 
Again returning to retire anew : 
So rest and motion in a narrow . 
Feasted the sight with joyous iatnilatge. 
In this sweet scene, while twitching out 
gudgeon, the worthy Monk is alarmed by 
the invading Pagans, who are rather 
disposed to resent the clatter of the bells 
than to fish away their displeasure like 
the man of Christian habits. He flies to 
the convent, and animates its inmates to 
defend it. His courage and resources 
are so conspicuous that, the Abbot dying 
during the fray, he is elected in his 
stead, as the best fighting Friar. He is 
likened to Pericles, and his claustral de- 
fence to the defence of Athens. He took 
especial care to feed his troops well; a 
main consideration when churchmen 
combat. At length the besiegers, fa- 
tigued with the gallant resistance of the 
onks, retire during the night, and the 
auspicious news is brought to the de- 
fenders by Brother Martin, who had 
been accidentally cut off from communi- 
cation when the Giants sat down before 


the place. 
And now the Gates are opened, and the Throng 
Forth issuing, the camp survey ; 


** Here Murdomack, and Mangonel the strong, 

And Gorbuduc, were lodged,” and “ here,” 
«< This pig’ sty so Poldavy di bel ng 

=| 10} > 

Here Bundieback, ‘and here Phigander lay.” 
They view the deep indentures, broad and round, 
Which mark their postures squatting on the 
ground. 


Then to the traces of gigantic feet, 
Huge, wide apart, with half a dozen toes ; 
‘They track them on, till they converge and meet, 
(An earnest and assurance of repose) 
Close at the Ford; the cause of this retreat 
They all conjecture, but no creature knows ; 
It was ssiethod to causes multifarious, : 
To saints, as Jerom, George, and Januarius, 


To their own pious founder’s intercession, 
To Ave-Maries, and our Lady’s Psalter ; 
To news that Friar John was in possession, 

To new wax candles placed upon the altar, 
To their own prudence, valour, and discretion ; 

To relies, rosaries, and holy water ; 

To beads and psalms, and feats of arms—in short, 
There was no end of their accounting for’t. 

As is generally the case, all their con- 
jectures were unfounded, for the fact 
was, that the Giants went off to inter- 
cept the ladies belonging to Arthur's 
court, as narrated in the two former 
cantos;.and thus we find out that the 
present publication is purely episodi- 
cal, as 
The Giants’ memoirs still remain on hand— 

The author adding — 

For all my notions being genuine gold, 
Beat out beneath the hammer, and expand 
And multiply themselves a thousand fold 
the idea that | plann’d; 
Besides, —I —— M = rother & 

ides, — urray t’ ay 

To Jet him have it by the tenth of May. 





Our great consolation in taking leave 
of this clever production is, that it pro- 
mises to be continued. Amid all the whim 
and capriciousness which belong to it, 
there are so many admirable touches of 
genuine wit, so many neat allusions to 
classic lore, and altogether so much 
gaiety and humour, that he must be a 
stoic indeed who does not enjoy it 
heartily. 





A Letter to the Honourable and Right 
Rev. Henry Ryder, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester, on the admission to Holy 
Orders of young Men, holding (what are 
commonly called) Evangelical Princi- 
ples: To which is added, a Biographi- 
cal Sketch of the late Rev. Archibald 
Maclaine, D.D. By the Rev. Richard 
Warner. pp. 61. 


This is a fearful title page for us who 
disclaim all controversy, and especially 
polemical ; and we doubt not that those 
friends who have observed the Literary 
Gazette for any period, to know its trim, 
will be surprised to see such a head 
to one of our articles. But as the 
postscript to a letter is not unfre- 
quently the most engaging part of it, 
so do we find in the additions to this 
pamphlet, matter which we conceive will 
be interesting to the generality of our 
readers. It is true that we shall not 
accompany the Reverend author through 
his very able and orthodox arguments 
against the Evangelical party in the 
church :—Not from any blindiess to the 
importance of the subject, nor from any 
want of respect to the advocate of the 
established religion ; but from a convic- 
tion that our Work is not the fit arena 
for such controversies, and from being 
so far optimists in this great question, 
as to be fully persuaded that The Truth 
will ultimately shine the clearer for all 
the clouds of folly, selfishness, or schism, 
which pass over it. A single point we 
will notice, and express our most cor- 
dial agreement with Mr. Warner, that 
human nature is not altogether so re- 
probate and debased as one class of sec- 
taries delight to represent it. No! there 
is something of the God in man; there 
is something of the divine in his descent 
and ascent, in his life here and his hopes 
of hereafter, which forbid us to consider 
him as the lost, degraded, and vile 
creature—nulla virtute redemptum. If 
we are mortal, we are also immortal; if 
we are fallen, we are also of sufficient 
worthiness to have merited the incarna- 
tion of perfection ;—let us not there- 
fore be proud and presuming, but let 
us feel that we are of inestimable 





value, were it only through the sacrifice 
offered for us.-- - - - - 


We break away from this train of co- 
gitation to fulfil the task we proposed 
to ourselves in regard to this work, or 
rather to its appendix; and refer to the 
Letter all those who desire to peruse a 
very plain and powerful statement of 
the case between the regular church and 
that party which is known by the name 
of Evangelical. 

Dr. Maclaine, whose biography leads 
to those passages which we shall notice, 
was, for more than half a century, minis- 
ter of the English church at the Hague. 
He was of a respectable Scotch family, 
but born in Ireland in 1723. Losing his 
father and mother at an early age, he 
went- to Holland to his maternal uncle, 
under whose auspices he was educated 
for that station, upon which his life 
reflected so much honour. His publi- 
cations are not many, but excellent: two 
volumes of Sermons; Series of Letters 
to Soame Jenyns on his Defence of 
Christianity, 1777; Letter on the Parti- 
tion of Poland; and a Translation of 
Mosheim’s Church History, with Notes 
and Appendixes. His excellent charac- 
ter, and the high respect in which he 
was held, rendered Dr. M. familiar with 
many of the most distinguished indivi- 
duals for rank and talent in Europe. So 
much was he esteemed indeed, that our 
venerable king caused him to be intro- 
duced to him at Windsor, when on a 
visit to this country in 1788. His Ma- 
jesty conversed with him in the most 
affable manner, and expressed his affec- 
tion for M. de Salzas (the Doctor's in- 
timate friend) who was the sub-precep- 
tor and person principally in charge of 
the Prince of Wales and Duke of York, 
but who retired on the resignation of 
the office of Preceptor by his patron 
Lord Holderness. 

Dr. Maclaine was one of those who 
have a fine taste for harmony, and are 
moved by the concord of sweet sounds: 


The first time he ever heard music to 
perfection, was atthe Hague, when Handel 
went thither to attend the Princess of 
Orange, daughter of George the Second. 
The celebrated musician performed volun- 
taries before her, on the organ, at the Great 
Church, once or twice a week ; to which 
she was accustomed to invite all the no- 
blesse, the foreign ministers, and the clergy. 
The Doctor described himself as perfectly 
transported at the performance; experienc- 
ing sensations of delight, which he had no 
conception it was in the power of harmony 
to produce. He was expressing his plea- 
sure one day to Dr. Burney, and added, 
‘« Indeed I am always powerfully affected 
by Church music ;” to which Dr, Burney 
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immediately replied, ‘ Sir, there ts no other 
music.’ 

Dr. Maclaine had in his possession a 
large collection of King Williain’s letters to 
the Grand Pensionary Heinsius. He said 
they impressed him with the highest idea of 
the probity, candour, moderation, and sim- 
plicity, of that monareh’s miad. Their 
style is pithy and laconic ; and the letters 
concise, seldom longer than a page and a 
half, but inconceivably clear and intelli- 
gent. The collection was in the hands of 
a descendant of Heinsius, who had five co- 
pies of them transcribed for the purpose of 
presenting them to several distinguished 
persons. He accordingly did present them 
to the Stadtholder, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, and» some one else; and intended 
another copy for Count Bentinck (the old 
Count de Roone, who was in England in 
1770 to visit his younger son Captain John 
Bentinck.) This nobleman, however, died 
on the very day the papers were to be put 
into his hands: and the descendant of 
Heinsius made them a present to Dr. Mac- 
laine. The Doctor wished much to com- 
plete the collection, by procuring copies 
of the ansicers likewise, which are in the 
King’s Library at Kensington; and when 
he came over from the Hague in 1788, with 
Lord Dover, he asked his Lordship, whe- 
ther it would not be possible to get a sight 
of these papers. ‘* Oh no!” replied Lord 
D. ‘* you are too late; his Majesty is so 
offended with the use which Dalrymple 
made of the papers that he saw, that he is 
determined the collection shall never again 
be seen by any one.” 

Among his other friends, the Doctor 
numbered the late Lord Ligonier, who 
communicated to him the tollowing curious 
anecdote :—When his Lordship was ambas- 
sador in Spain, in the reign of the present 
King’s grandfather, Charles II. a morning 
was appointed for him to attend the levee 
of the present Charles IV. then Prince of 
the Asturias. As he entered the anti-cham- 
ber, he saw several of the grandees comin 
out of the Chamber of Audience full 
dressed, and walking gravely by, with each 
a fool's cap upon hir head. Strack with the 
sight, he asked what the meaning of it was? 
To which the Spanish minister, who con- 
ducted him, replied, it was merely a 
of the Prince, who kept a great number of 
these caps in his apartment, one of which 
he always put upon the head of the per- 
son who had been with him. Lord Li- 
gonier then inquired, whether it were 
likely such a favour would be conferred on 
him; ‘* because,” added he, ‘‘ the King, 
tiny master, whom I represent, would be far 
from pleased, were I to submit to such an 
indignity !” Upon this, the Spanish minis- 
ter promised that he would endeavour to 
obviate this part of the ceremony of in- 
troduction; and accordingly went in to 
consult the Prince on the subject, but re- 
turned with the answer that Lord Ligo- 
nier must submit to be crowned, like the 
other visitors of his Royal Highness. 

Then,” said Lord L. ‘I present my 
respects to H.R.H. and wish him a good 





morning.” ‘ Nay, nay,’ replied the Spaniard, 
« stay a little, and I will step in again to 
‘the Prince.’ He did so, and again returning, 
assured Lord L. that he might now venture 
into the presence Chamber, without any 
apprehension of the compliment being 
paid him. Lord L. went in accordingly, 
and was received most graciously by the 
Prince, who conversed with him, for a lon 
time, with the greatest affability. It di 
not escape Lord L.’s observation, however, 
that the Prince stood with his back to the 
fire-place, having one hand behind him; 
and he therefore conceived that it was not 
impossible a trick might be played him at 
last. He consequently kept a sharp look- 
out, and watched every motion of H. R. 
Highness. The suspicion was not without 
foundation. Approaching to take his leave, 
he made a very low bow, keeping his eye 
still upon the Prince’s hand; and at the 
very moment when he was again raising his 
head, saw his H.R. H. produce the fool’s 
cap, and lift it up for the purpose of cover- 
ing him. Being, however, prepared for 
such a maneuvre, he struck the paper com- 
pliment out of the Prince’s hand to the other 
end of the room, made another low bow, 
and retired. 

We were not aware that any thing so 
like China court etiquette had ever been 
attempted in Europe: the story is as 
ludicrous as the Kotou itself. 

Soon after the flight of the family of 
Orange from Holland, Dr. M. whose 
health sunk under the agitations of that 
era, obtained leave to retire to England, 
accompanied by his daughter. He died 
at Bath in 1804, in the 82d year of his 
age, and was interred in the Abbey 
Church of that city, where a monument 
is erected to his memory. 





Memoires secrets sur Lucien Buonaparte. 
(Continued) 

Disappointed in his thirst for political 
advancement, the same ardent spirit 
supported Lucien in his efforts to be- 
come famous for literature; and, while 
in England, he laboured daily at his 
Epic Poem of Charlemagne; of the 
commencement of which the following 
account is given, together with a note 
most vigorously illustrative of French 
character, as established by the Revo- 
lution : 


During the summer of 1807, the even- 
ings of Madame Lucien were frequently 
assed informing enigmas,and putting coup- 
ets together: the senator, who usually join- 
ed in these amusements, also took it into his 
head, to translate some stanzas from Tasso, 
which he knew by heart, and used some- 
times to sing in the manner of the Vene- 
tians. As these efforts appeared to be ra- 
ther happy, they soon inflamed the poet’s 
imagination ; and persevering in his at- 
tempt to render the author of Jerusalem 








—<— 
Delivered into French verse, it struck the 
senator that he might himself write a poem : 
the idea once formed, Lucien mounted on 
his hobby, and thought of nothing else. 

He derived peculiar pleasure from the pe- 
rusal of Chateaubriand’s Beauties of Chris- 
tianity ; for, although the author was no 
favourite, he knew how to appreciate the 
merits of the book. It was from that 
which Lucien appeared to have formed his 
poetical system : he was also convinced that 
religion and its various mysteries afford an 
inexhaustible fund of the highest poetic 
imagery, and with this impression he made 
it the basis of his epic studies. The asylum 
he had found under the head of Catholicism, 
naturally fixed his attention, directing his 
researches to the annals of Christianity. 
He chose the period at which the Lombard 
kings endeavoured to extend their domina- 
tion over the south of Italy, as affording a 
good subject for his newly revived mania, 
and thence conceived the idea of composing 
Charlemagne. 

As soon as the book appeared, Lucien 
hastened to send a copy to the French Aca- 
demy, accompanied by a very civil letter, 
in which he solicited the councils, criti- 
cisms, and advice, of his brother academi- 
cians. The president, in ordering the work 
to be deposited in the library, charged the 
perpetual secretary to thank M. Lucien, 
and acknowledge the receipt of his offering. 
Will it be credited that several members 
warmly opposed that any answer should be 
sent to the senator ; or that, had it not been 
for the vigorous remonstrance of M. Suard, 
who exposed the indecency and turpitude 
of such conduct on the part of the Aca- 
demy, the proposed measure would have 
most probably been adopted? When Lu- 
cien ane with Napoleon in 1815, the 
very same men who opposed that a reply 
should be sent to him on the above occa- 
sion, were now the first to propose that a 
deputation should wait on the senator, for 
the purpose of felicitating him on his happy 
arrival, and to express how much flattered 
the Academy would feel, by his epee aes 
consecrating a few moments of his valuable 
time to its proceedings. The question was 
now, who should be first in sharing the ho- 
nour of that man’s smile, who was, two 
years before, the object of their scorn and 
contempt ! !! ‘ 

Such is the vanity of authorship, 
Lucien had prepared a third edition in 
folio with fine engravings, but the suc- 
cess of his poem did not put him to the 
extra expense of publication. In France 
the work was never mentioned till after 
the downfall of his brother. When that 
brother’s fortunes began to totter, the 
family attachment and pride of Lucien 
conquered his hate, if that were ever, as 
we think it must have been, real. But 
he could not prevent the catrastrophe, 
and he saw the edifice he had helped so 
essentially to raise, crumble into dust, 
without the power to aid in an endea- 
vour to prevent the overthrow. Libe- 











tated however by the peace of Paris, he 
urnéd his attention towards Italy and 
maé, Refused a pita through 

y 


France, he journeyed by Germany and 
Switzerland, leaving his family in Eng- 
land; and in May 1814, he revisited ‘ the 
capital of the Christian world,’ where the 
Pope welcomed him as a friend, and 
Yaised him to the rank of a Roman 
princé, by the title of Canino. He was 
Also created Count of Apollino, Lord of 
Nemori, and other places. This testi- 
mony established the character, and con- 
solidated the fortunes of Lucien, though 
it left him infinitely lower in rank than 
former situations warranted. But he, 
who hail opposed Napoleon in the height 
of his potvér, felt much commiseration 
for his low estate in Elba, and soon made 
overtures of reconciliation. These were 
conveyed, and the correspondence car- 
ried. on: by Madame Letitia the mother, 
and Pauline the sister, who made fre- 
went Voyages to and from Rome and 
Elba; and the result was, that Lucien, 
ing all animosities, set himself 
rdudusly to work to procure the po- 
litical resurrection of his family.* 


Solicited by his brother, mother, and 
sisters, Lucien could no longer resist so 
werful an appeal: hoping to derive a 
ee of personal glory from the political 
resurrection of his family, obtaining those 
advantages most calculated to flatter self- 
love,- or gratify passions which had always 
too great an ascendant over him, these 
métives, added to the refusal of admitting 
the stnator into France, the distrust mani- 
fested with regard to him, and critiques 
which thé Parisian editors made on his 
poem, although it contained passages fa- 
vourable to the Bourbons, were also parti- 
cularly offensive to Lucien’s pride: all these 
‘circumstanves irritated him to such a degree 
that he became decidedly inimical to the 
late restoration. Other causes, not quite 
80 t, had also some share in his 
conduct. Fouché had sent emissaries to 
sound hoth him and Murat, and flattered 
‘himself that they would eater into his plan 
of forming-an immediate coalition, to be 
composed of all the revolutionary elements 
in Fraitce ‘and Italy, and thus enable both 
these cotintries to oppose the grand one of 
sovertigns. The two brothers had been 
already reconciled, ‘and Lucien, who was 
formerly the disciple and apostle of revolu- 
tion, only saw the destruction of those 
changes introduced by that favourite doc- 
trine, and which he had been taught to re- 
gird as ag pre in the triumph of 
egitimaty. He plainly perceived that a 
very liege party, not only in France, but 
evéry other part of civilized Europe, were 
about to te crushed by 


the coalition of 
ahd therefore wished to aid its re- 
Lomontsaiing himself up to those 


* by ‘chtinge fustifies the suspicions of the 
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men who could alone bring his brother 
back to empire. On this occasion, the 
senatur thought he could share the power, 
and render himself so necessary to Buona- 
parte, that France, through his means, 
might be preserved from areturn of tyranny, 
though the despot re-appeared. When the 
revolutionists of Paris consented to the re- 
call of Napoleon, Lucien promised his co- 
operation, without, however, dissembling 
the danger, which he fully exposed to the 
emperor; and it was not until the latter 
had minutely detailed all his means of in- 
suring success in the proposed enterprise, 
that the senator would agree to aid the 
cause with his advice. 

For this purpose Lucien conferred per- 
sonally with the agents of Napoleon, Murat 
and Fouché, at Sedes all of whom met 
there to deliberate on the best means of 
raising France and Italy, in the name of 
the liberty and independence of nations. 
But it was during a visit which the Grand 
Marshal of the Palace, Bertrand, made to 
Rome, at the latter end of October, that 
this emissary of Napoleon, Thibaudeau, and 
Lucien, discussed the plan of operations 
which should be adopted to ensure the suc- 
cess of the conspiracy. These conferences 
also touched on the minor details connected 
with the mode of execution, precise period 
of landing in France, &e. aa was of 
opinion that the army should only be re- 
curred to as an instrament, insisting that 
his brother could never maintain himself in 
France, until he succeeded in identifying 
himself with the party who espoused the 
cause of liberty and independence. This 
party, according to the senator, was that of 
all the revolutionists ; and he also thonght 
they should recommence the revolution, 
taking care to restrain its excesses. No 
objects sacrificed to public vengeance, very 
few proscriptions, and a declaration of free- 
dom, hitherto unknown to the most san- 
guine advocates of liberty: such were the 
views of Lucien. He also wished to sur- 
prise the public by a grand national convo- 
cation, which was to fix the hopes of the 
whole country. This assemblage was the 
famous Field of May, which is eatirely due 
to Lucien; and the idea may be found very 
pointedly alluded to in several parts of his 
Charlemagne. 

Napoleon, on his side, appeared closely 
to adhere to all that his brother recom- 
mended; but true to his natural character, 
be commenced by completely deceiving the 
senator; endeavouring to persuade the 
latter, that a sense of her own interests 
would induce Austria to second the enter- 
prise; and that, moreover, he had already 
received an assurance, that both his wife 
and child would be sent to Paris in the 
event of.its success. In threatening that 

wer with a general rising of the Italians, 

eaded by Murat, said Napoleon, Austria, 
rather than run the risk of losing her pos- 
sessions there, would consent to withdraw 
from the coalition, if ever so well inclined 
to oppose his re-establishment. As the 
execution of this calamitous plan seemed 





practicable in Lucien’s eyes, he left the 
success of it to the fortunes of his brother: 
so that, apparently, he had merely a secon- 
dary part to play in the grand political 
drama, which was about to throw the cause 
of European liberty back for so many years. 
It was look who assumed the most active 
agency in maturing the plot. This crowned 
adventurer, though destitute alike of talents 
or vigour of character, contrived, in the 
rage of disappointed vanity, and stimulated 
by his love of gold, to lay the first part of 
the train which produced the final explo- 
sion in Franee. Having previously fixed 
his residence at the castle of Prangrin, in 
Switzerland, that place became the head 
quarters for those conspirators who were 
employed to conduct the correspondence 
through the south of France, particularly 
Lyons, Grenoble, Dijon, and even on to 
the capital. Agents from Elba, despatched 
by Napoleon himself, used frequently to 
Jand on the coast of Provence, and proceed 
to Paris, without any molestation whatever. 
The plot was, in fact, at once civil and 
military; as persons who had formerly 
filled the situation of ministers, old coun- 
sellors of state, commissaries, clerks, and 
women of abandoned character, composed 
the pivot on which the infernal machine was 
known to move, and constituted its prin- 
cipzl support. The conspirators, who had 
at first rejected every idea of restoring Na- 
poleun, at length determined in his favour; 
merely to obviate the danger of hesitation or 
incoherency; for unanimity was indispen- 
sable to the success of their plan. It was 
not until the end of December that the 
generals, who had been initiated into the 
approaching catastrophe, began to hold 
their first meetings at Paris. 

From this time forward the conspiracy 
rapidly approached towards the consumma- 
tion of one of its principal objects, the 
landing of Napoleon; without which, it ap- 
peared impossible to move the army in 
favour of the grand design, or affect the 
public mind, so as to produce a universal 
rising amongst the people. The plot was 
divided into two parts, that of Buonaparte’s 
debarkation, and the insurrection of several 
garrisons in the northern departments, 
wh'ch were to march on the capital, and 
possess themselves of the royal family : this 
was to be effected by the aid of perfidy and 
treason, prepared with a degree of infamy 
altogether unworthy of the French character. 
The public is fully aware how amazingly 
the developement of this scheme was fa- 
voured by the blind confidence of the court, 
criminal neglect of an infatuated ministry, 
and above all, by the public opinion of 
nearly all France. 

(To be continued.) 





PRESENT STATE OF BARBARY. 

(From Pananti’s Narrative.) 
Having endeavoured to give an idea 
of the productions, soil, and climate, we 
now advert to the population of Bar- 
bary, which consists of Negroes, Turks, 
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Moors, Bedouin Arabs, Chiloulis, Jews, 
and Christians. Towards the sea-shore 
the Moors are white, and of an olive 
tinge near Mount Atlas. In the cities, 
such as Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoly, 
they are born with an excessively fair 
complexion; this, by constant exposure 
to an ardent sun, becomes brown, though 
it is said, that in one of the remote val- 
leys near the Atlas, a race of men, li- 
neally descended from the Vandals, still 
exist, with the blue eyes, light hair, and 
fair skins, of their northern ancestors. 
Nearly all the Blacks are in a state of 
unequivocal slavery. The barbarians are 
not only pirates on the water, but rob- 
bers on land. While the Corsairs scour 
the sea, parties of licensed banditti are 
dispatched towards the desert in pursuit 
of human beings: arriving undiscovered 
in the peaceful villages at night, they 
surprise and carry off the inoffensive in- 
habitants, who are quietly occupied in 
looking after their flocks and harvest. 
These depredators are seconded by the 
descendants of many Moorish families, 
who fled from Barbary during the reign 
of the Caliphs, and afterwards establish- 
ed themselves in Soudan and other 
countries of the interior. ‘There is also 
agreat number of slaves bought from 
the Shafrees, or Moorish dealers, and the 
Slatees, native merchants, who bring 
them in large droves to Vergela, in the 
country of the Beni Mezzaub. Besides 
those who die on the road from fatigue 
and ill usage, it is supposed that there 
are at least 12,000 annually sold in the 
different regencies. The march often 
exceeds a hundred days ; and the survi- 
vors are exposed to sale in the bazars. 
Judging of the negroes I saw in Barbary, 
they appeared to possess a natural gaiety 
anc stea.iness of character, which formed 
a striking contrasi to the gloomy taciturnity 
ot the Moors. When in their own coun- 
tries, dancing and singing is said to form 
their chief celight and greatest soyrce of 
amusement ; they never salute a /ooti, or 
head of a tribe, nor return thanks for any 
favours which may have been conferred on 
them, without adding a song in praise of 
taeir generous benefactor. All the African 
villages, undisturbed by war, resound with 
song; and, after sun-set, this great conti- 
nent may !e compared to one universal 
hall-room, without its superfluous ceremo- 
nies. As these demonstrations of happi- 
ness generally take place at the same hour, 
the nights are beautifully serene, the 
nearest villagers alternately reply to each 
other in the national song, while the more 
Susceptible listen with eager curiosity, to 
catch the voice ef their ebon dulcinea. The 
black slaves in iers also dance occa- 
sionally ; but it is the dance of slavery, in 
which chains echo a terrible response to 
the inusic. Theirs is no longer the song 





of ten!erness and peace; it is slow, mono- 
tonous, and sorrowful, the expression of 
deep and s<ttled melancholy. 

Of Jews there is an immense number 
scattered all over the coast of Barbary. 
The city of Algiers contains about 8,000, 
most of whem have swerved considerably 
from the belief of their ancestors, following 
the Talmud and Kabbala, with the excep- 
tion of those called free, who generally 
come from Leghorn to this place, and are 
allowed entire liberty in their movements. 
The unhappy sons of Israel, so badly treated 
in other countries, can expect little indul- 
gence from the barbarians. 

It is the business of Jews to execute all 
criminals, and afterwards bury their bo- 
dies. They are also employed to carry the 
Moors on their shoulders, when disem- 
barking ia shoal water. They feed the ani- 
mals of the seraglio, and are incessantly 
exposed to the seoflings and derision of the 
young Moors, without the possibility of re- 
senting it. Frequently beaten by their per- 
secutors, if they lift a hand in their own de- 
fence, agreeable to the lex talionis of the 
Moors, it is taken off. But that which is 
still more irksome, is the never ending con- 
tributions levied on them: the weekly sum 
of 2000 dollars is exacted as a general tax 
upon the whole tribe, besides various other 
individual assessments, particularly when- 
ever any Moorish festival takes place. The 
Turks insist on borrowing money even by 
force; and, contrary to the Lutopens 
maxim, it is not he who forgets to pay that 
is incarcerated, but the man who refuses to 
lend! 

A Jew connot leave the regency without 
giving security to a large amount for his 
return. If any of the sect become bank- 
rupts, and there bappens to be a Turkish 
creditor, he is almost invariably accused of 
fraudulency, and hung. 


The number of Renegades at Algiers 
is by no means great, nor are they 
much favoured. ‘The slaves who em- 
brace Mahommedanism are not conse- 
quently emancipated, but their labours 
are less severe, and their liberty greater. 
The Jew desirous of embracing Islamism 
must first become a Christian, in order, 
as the Moors say, to follow the course 
of different religions, and finally pass 
through those gradations which lead to 
perfection. Of the Turks who domi- 
neer over this wretched country, it is 
stated, 

This lawless force is kept up by sending 
ships and commissaries to the Levant an- 
nually to procure new recruits, in order to 
fill up those vacancies occasioned by war, 
death, or punishments. These are collected 
from the very lowest dregs of the people in 
Smyrna and Constantinople, nor are the 
vilest malefactors rejected. The Barbary 
recruits are looked upon with so much con- 
tempt, that even the women refuse to ac- 
company them in their new calling. 

No sooner, however, are they landed in 











Algiers, and formed into an insolent and 
domineering militia, than a high air of im- 
portance is put on, and, giving themselves 
the title of Effendis, they possess all thé 
arrogance and ews which generally belong 
to the upstart favourites of fortune. Not- 
withstanding their vanity, they are by no 
means ashamed of their base origin; on the 
contrary, they seem to feel a peculiar 
pleasure in publishing from what low de- 
grees they have been enabled to arrivé at 
the highest offices. A Dey, while disput- 
ing with one of the European consuls, dnce 
said, ‘* My father salted tongues at Pera, 
and my mother sold them in Constantino- 
ple ; but I never knew a worse tongue than 
yours.” Although the militia seldom ex- 
ceed ten or twelve thousand, they are ena- 
bled to keep five millions of people in fear 
and subjection, by all of whom théy are na- 
turally held in the greatest abhorrence, not- 
withstanding the hard necessity of obeying 
such monsters. 

The distrustful Po icy of the Algerine 
government takes all possible care to pré- 
vent too close a union between the ish 
soldiery and Moorish population, so as te 
render them at oncé the instruments and 
accomplices of its tyranny; consequently 
intermarriage with the Moorish women is not 
encouraged. It was not long since that arich 
Moor, Sy DiCador, lost his head, for having 
given his daughter in marriage to an Aga. 

But the emp're of love is the most 
powerful of all, so that many Turks, jp- 
fluenced by the ardour of passion, unite 
themselves to natives, and they are gene- 
rally preferred by the parents, who are thus 
euabled to anticipate support in the hour 
of reyolution. Weakness looks to power 
for protection, and beauty likes to become 
the reward of valour. The children who 
spring fromi these marriages may in some 
measure be compared to the Creoles of the 
West Indies, and are called Chiloulis. At 
Tunis they become soldiers, and receive 
pay almost as soon as they are able to 
walk ; but in Algiers they are not enrolled 
natil a more advanced age. Viewed with 
great jealousy by the Turks, the Chifoulis 
seldom rise to situations of trust or dignity, 
Many are employed as accountants and 
agents in mercantile houses, in which situa- 
tion their intelligence and fidelity have be- 
come almost proverbial. Although partak- 
ing of Turk and Moor, they are decidedly 
most attached to the latter. Numerous, 
strong, and united, many think that in the 
future revolutions of this place a 
will reign, as Petion, or Christophe, at St. 
Domingo. 

The Berberi, or Berrebres, are the indi- 

enous people of Barbary, to which they 
oo given ‘this name. Theyare the descen- 
dants of the Carthagenians, Getuli, and Li- 
byans, mixed with the Saracen invaders 
who entered Africa under the inhuman 
Kaled el Valid, surnamed the Sword of God. 
They inhabit the whole chain of the Atlas, 
near the Isthmus of Suez, and are the same 
raee as the Berebras, a people of Upper 
Egypt, as also the Guanches of the Canary 
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Islands, ppeokiog nearly the same lan- 
guage. They are of a very athletic form, 
and extremely brave ; and are also remarka- 
ble for fine teeth and eyes, the pupils of 
which are generally of a bright brown, not 
unlike the gloss of antique bronze. Neither 
fat nor very fleshy, they are chiefly formed 
of nerve and muscle, Although wrinkled 
in early life, their vigorous and active ha- 
bits keep off the feeling of old age, which 
is only discovered by the whiteness of their 
beard and hair: they never speak of it, or 
seem to know of such an evil ; and when- 
ever, at the age of seventy, it happens that 
they are unable scrupulously to perform all 
the offices of the Sabbath, as enjoined by 
the Koran, they do not accuse weight of 
years, but meantation and sorcery. Their 
dress is composed of a shirt without sleeves, 
and short pantaloons; the head is shaved 
in front, leaving the hair behind; they do 
not let their beard. grow, having merely a 
little tuft on the chinand mustachios. They 
inhabit small cabins on the highest moun- 
tains, and some find shelter in caves, like 
the ancient Troglodites. Their houses 
are built of stone or wood, and surrounded 
by a wall, which is pierced with loop-holes, 
for defence all round. Proud and auda- 
cious, they are implacable in their hatred.* 
They are excellent swimmers, and delight in 
whe chase. Passionately fond of their mus- 
ket, they frequently expend seventy or 
my os lars to ornament it with ivory and 
silver. They generally hang the paw of a 
lion, or other ferocious beast of prey, round 
their children’s necks, to inspire force and 
courage; and the young brides present 
their husbands with similar amulets. Their 
fields are well cultivated. Warmly attached 
to their native mountains, they prefer the 
higher grounds, and very rarely change 
their place of abode. 
The most numerous tribe of the Berberi, 
known by the name of Schullu, are found 
in Morocco. In Algiers they are called 
Kabiles, or Cudsail; those who inhabit the 
Sahara, are styled Toarichs. The Cubail 
are the poorest and most filthy. They 
regard foreigners, and travellers of every 
kind, with great jealousy. It is on this 
account necessary to make them believe 
you are looking for medicinal herbs ; for, 
ike all savage nations, they cannot con- 
ceive that any one travels for instruction or 
amusement. The Kabiles of Algiers are 
by far the most discontented and rebellious 
of all Barbary. The Turks watch them 
with the utmost jealousy and suspicion, 
often retaining the sons of their chiefs, as 
hostages for the good conduct and fidelity 
of the parents. I saw two of these at Al- 
giers in chains, and treated with as much 
severity as the Christian slaves. The Ber- 
beri obey foreign domination with disdain, 
while their hatred foments with the ardent 
heat of a burning sun. 


There is a good account of the many 








* This part of the Arabs character is fully 
illustrated in a curious anecdote, p.77, of Tully’s 
Residence in Tripoly, one of the most interest - 
ing and amusing works extant on Barbary.—Ep. 


scattered tribes of Bedouin Arabs, but 
these are too well known to justify our 
following the author through this part. 





IMPERIAL TOURISTS. 


Tour of their Imperial Highnesses the 
Archdukes John and Lewis of Austria. 
(Continued. ) 

The defection of the American Colo- 
nies was a severe blow to the trade of 
Glasgow, from which it has, however, 
perfectly recovered, through the new 
sources which have been opened to it in 
the West Indian markets, and the Eu- 
ropean continent: these have been 
greatly facilitated by the navigation of 

the canal and the Clyde. 

In the year 1768 a bridge was built 
over the river Clyde, which has seven 
piers, built in a curve against the stream, 
in order to break the force of the cur- 
rent. 

From Glasgow you may visit the 
Highlands of Scotland; the bad season, 
and constant fogs, hindered us from 
taking this journey. - The country is 
fine; handsome villas surround the city, 
and on the north the mountains rise in 
an amphitheatre. Benlomond, one of 
the highest mountains of Scotland, as 
well as those which surround Loch- 
lomond, are visible. 

On the 2d of December we left Glas- 
gow, and took the road to Edinburgh, 
only turning a little aside to see the 
Carron Works. The road leads over the 
hills and the Monkland canal. So much 
as we could distinguish through the 
thick fog, the country lies high, and is 
well cultivated. Beginning at Kilsyth, 
fourteen miles from Glasgow, where 
horses are changed, you leave the valley, 
in which the canal flows, to your right: 
at this place a marsh has been formed. 
The digging of the canal was here the 
most difficult, on account of the thick 
slime, which in some places is fifty feet 
deep, at the bottom of which loam and 
sand are first met with. The canal was 
obliged to be dug in a turf ground. 

An iron rail-way. goes from one coal- 
mine to the canal, and crosses the road. 
The country between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, as we were assured, is the 
richest in coals of any in the whole 
country. All the hills of the southern 
chain of the Pentland range, to the 
Northerly granite and basalt mountain, 
are supposed to be full of coals, and 
would, it is calculated on these data, be 
enough to supply the consumption of 
Great Britain for a thousand years to 
come. 





Where the marsh ends the water de- 








clines to the East, and here the sluices 
begin. You reach Falkirk, a little town, 
in which there is the great coal maga- 
zine for the Carron works. Two roads 
lead to it. The Carron works lie in a 
beautiful valley, two miles to the north 
of Falkirk, and the great number of 
the ever-smoking chimneys announces 
them already at a distance. Nobody is 
admitted without the permission of the 
owners. The building is immensely 
large, and regularly built along the 
Carron, which is navigable to the canal. 
The ore is purchased in the neighbour- 
ing mines, and two hundred tons are 
used every week. The coals are, ac- 
cording to the old custom, piled up in 
heaps of four feet high, from six to eight 
feet broad, and from twenty to thirty 
feet in length. ‘There are in every heap 
six flues to promote the current of air: 
the carbonization is completed in fifty, 
sixty, or seventy hours. The coals do 
not lose much of their mass. The raw 
iron is melted in six reverberatory fur- 
naces, and here they make cannon, and 
a great many other articles of the coarsest 
as well as fof the finest quality. In 
the six furnaces twenty tons are melted 
at a time. We saw a great variety of 
manufactured goods, from the largest 
cannon and carronades for the royal 
navy, to the most elegant chimney or- 
naments. 


There is also in this foundry a great 
machine to bore the cannon; the gun is 
placed in a horizontal position; the 
borer lies on a carriage, which is ad- 
vanced towards the cannon; the latter 
turns round its axis without advancing. 
This mechanism is put in motion by a 
fall of water. 

There are nearly six thousand five 
hundred tons melted annually, and two 
thousand labourers are employed. The 
river Carron puts the machines in motion, 
and for the dry season a reservoir of 
thirty acres in extent is kept up. This 
undertaking belongs to a society. Be- 
sides this establishment, Scotland pos- 
sesses many foundries and melting- 
houses, which furnish every year thirty- 
two thousand seven hundred and sixty 
tons, the ton at 7l. sterling, which 
amounts to 229,327. sterling ; and seven 
thousand six hundred and twenty persons 
gain their livelihood by this institution. 
Eleven foundries in Glasgow alone 
employ above a thousand persons, and 
the value of their produce is above 
500,000/. sterling. 

We returned from Carron to Falkirk. 
From this place the road leads along @ 
well-cultivated chain of hills covered 
with country seats and parks, to Lin- 
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lithgow, a small place consisting of ill- 
built houses. Here we saw beggars for 
the first time. The country beyond it is 
high and well cultivated. Night over- 
took us eight miles from Edinburgh, 
and we were only apprized of our en- 
trance into the city by the bright illumi- 
nation in the streets. 
(To be continued) 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROXBURGHE CLUB. 

The members dined at the Albion on 

Wednesday ; present, 

Mr. Heser in the Chair, 
Messrs. Bentham, Boswell, Carr, Dodd, 
F. Freeling, Haslewood, Hibbert, Isted, 
Lang, J. Littledale, E. Littledale, Mark- 
land, Phelps, Ponton. 

Earl Spencer was absent from a late 
melancholy event, the death of Lady 
Althorpe; and many of the members 
were prevented attending by the general 
election. 

BOOKS PRESENTED. 
By the Duke of Devonshire, “‘ The Life 
of St. Ursula, and Guiscard and _ Sigis- 
mond.” 

Earl Gower, ‘ Balades and other 
Poems, by John Gower ;” printed from 
the original MS. in the library of the 
Marquis of Stafford, at Trentham. 

By Sir M. Sykes, Bart. ‘“ The Chorle 
and the Birde.” 

Mr. Wilbraham, “ Diaphantus, or the 
Passions of Love, by Anthony Sco- 
loker.” 

Mr. Bentham, “ Ceremonial at the 
Marriage of Mary Queen of Scots with 
the Dauphin of France.” 

Mr. Markland, “ The Deluge,” and 
“The Murder of the Innocents ;” two 
of the Chester Mysteries, with an Intro- 
duction, and extracts from the Townley 
Mysteries. 


AUTHENTICITY OF OSSIAN’S POEMS PROVED. 


The following has been transmitted to 
the Literary Gazette on the most re- 
spectable authority. 


A curious and interesting paper (by Hugh 
Campbell, Esq. author of the Wandaet le 
Ayreshire, Birth of Bruce, &ec.) on the 
Battle-fields of Fingal in Ulster, has been 
tead before the Society of Scottish Anti- 
quarians, and generally approved of by that 
Tespectable body of Literati. This ‘scru- 
tinizing traveller went to Ulster, and there 
commenced a laborious inquiry on the 
Fae ag! in Re county Antrim soon 
vered, by the proximity to the high- 
aap of Scotland, and the analogy of saan, 
- used in the poems of Ossian, that he 
was in the desired neighbourhood. The 





caves, stones, ruins, &c. of ancient warfare 
and magnificence, in and around the an- 
cient city of Connor, induced him to be- 
lieve that he had discovered the Semoru of 
the ancients, where was the palace of the 
Irish kings of the race of Connor, of Moven, 
to whose assistance Fingal so frequently 
went when his kinsman was threatened by 
the princes of the Belge. 

In this opinion Mr. C. was soon con- 
firmed by the discovery of the places men- 
tioned in the poems, as being in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; and ultimately by 
the remains of the palace itself, which has 
been in ruins since the city was stormed by 
Edward Bruce in 1316. The discoveries 
made, and the convincing tenor of the 
elaborate paper on the subject, are sufti- 
cient to convince the most incredulous, 
even Dr. Johnson himself, were he in life, 
that Fingal fought and Ossian sung! 

Mr. Cam bell, we understand, is about 
to give this long wanted desideratum to the 
public, in the form of a letter, to be ad- 
dressed to Lord Dundas, President of the 
Hon. Society of Scottish Antiquaries. 


CHOICE OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, 

Reading one of your papers lately among 
a circle of female friends, we came to the 
query of a Correspondent, relative to the 
best Musical Instrument for a gentleman’s 
study, or rather, relaxation. This induced 
some conversation on the subject, in which 
no two agreed in opinion, but those who 
protested against all. One argument of 
some weight was, that instruments de- 
cidedly for male performers required much 
attention to excel on; and even then, 
singly,were seldom attractive. Of those for 
ang use, the Piano, Harp, &c. &c. the 
eisure of a young girl allowed so much a 
higher cultivation of these powers, that 
where less time could be devoted, the per- 
former would be in the back-ground, and 
‘ The attempt, tho’ not the deed, confound him.’ 

Then what independent amusement is a 
man to have? 

Let him draw, or peint, or write love 
verses, replied a young lady— 

Or learn some graver science, added an 
elder one. 

And what instrument would you recom- 
mend for a female? succeeded. 

Such a question !—the Piano, to be sure. 

Not in every, nor perhaps in many in- 
stances. 

Not the piano! 

No. 


The Harp, then? 

Sometimes. 

a, should like to hear your reasons for all 
this. 

You shall have them. In choosing a 
musical instrument for a young girl, we 
should take into consideration her talents 
for it, her opportunities of their indulgence, 
and her appearance—actually, her appear- 
ance. The Piano is the most generally 











suitable, in the latter respect, the attitude 
of the performer not requiring any parti- 
cular grace, or making any particular dis- 
play of figure. But this instrument, the 
east interesting of all in its tones, is costly 
and cumbrous, requires immense practice 
to excel on, and with common playing is 
not worth listening to. As an accompani- 
ment for the voice, it has not half the 
beauty of more facile ones; and vocal 
music has such fascination, that even a 
trifling air with the guitar would, in ninety- 
nine instances out of a hundred, draw away 
the listeners collected round an exhibitor of 
Beethoven’s crudities on one of ’s 
hundred-and-fifty guinea rose-wood, brass 
embossed, six octaved Grand Pianos. Such 
is the ‘‘ power of mind over matter.” 
Meaning no disrepect to —’s pianos, 
which, inasmuch as they are Pianos, are 
excellent; but inasmuch as they are instru- 
ments, are but so so. However, when 
there is a desperate determination to make 
a performer (sans taste, sans ear, sans will, 
sans every thing) the mo is your resource 
—its tones cannot be falsified—and six 
hours a day, for six years, may enable one 
to run over the notes in various combina- 
tions, with clear cold brillianey. 

So much for the unfortunate Piano: if 
London was of your opinion, it would soon 
go out of fashion. 

The sooner the better—it would be suc- 
ceeded by finer instruments. 

The Harp, for instance ? 

Decidedly—the finest of all—the grand 
enchanter—the Prospero among these im- 
prisoned spirits * of sweet sound. Its rich- 
ness, expressivehess, comparative facility 
of execution, capability of being kept in 
order by oneself, extreme portability, and, 
though last not least, in woman’s eyes, its 
grace of form, raise it to unapproachable 
superiority. At once its music is full of 
beauty,—when ‘ married to sweet verse,” 
irresistible. As to its being a niore expen- 
sive luxury than the Piano, the idea, though 
a common, is an erroneous one. The 
original cost is by the half less, and the 
stringing of the one about equal to the 
tuning of the other. With me, the chief 
objection to the harp is precisely what so 
generally recommends it: that grace re- 
quired in its votaries, and which many of 
them seem to think it has the power of 
communicating, though the spectators do 
not always coincide in the opinion. To 
appear to advantage at the Harp, a certain 
appearance is indispensable. But this cer- 
tain appearance | shall leave in the same 
mystery, as the certain age is left in Beppo, 
merely observing, that no where does a 
good figure look better, nor a bad one 
worse. For more general use, with the 
voice, 1 know nothing comparable to the 
Spanish Guitar. If I named the Harp the 
Prospero, I may call this the “ delicate 
Ariel,” the fine quaint spirit of music, and, 
in the language of that fanciful being, apply 
to it his character of himself: ‘‘ To thy 
strong bidding task it and its qualities, it 











* Prospcro imprisoned! ‘ but let that pass.’ 
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will be correspondent to command, and do 
thy spiriting gently.” You smile at the 
idea of such a competitor as the Guitar en- 
tering the musical lists for celebrity. It is 
in this country little valued, because little 
known; but as an accompaniment, its ele- 
gance and fluency appear to me to be unri- 
valled. It may be, however, that from asso- 
ciation of ideas, 1 overrate this charming in- 
strument (though I rather think Ido not.) In 
the moonlight of Spain, where it first floated 
on iny ear, mingled with the fragrance of 
the orange grove through which it wandered, 
I could have fancied its low, rich mur- 
muring, the minstrelsy of a Spirit of Love. 
The Spaniards alone know how to draw 
forth this hidden soul of harmony ! Some- 
times I have heard the strings ringing in 
such whispers of strange concord, that you 
would have thought they but echoed to the 
touch of the silken wings of the wild bees 
as they flew across them. Again the sounds 
rose like the sweet sighing of the South 
upon a bank of violets—lingered—faded— 
died away. And the mimic march, with 
its soft fintes and distant drums, and the 
brilliant bolero, to which steps invisible 
kept time as they came in gay suecession, 
seemed as the fairy band of Oberon and 
Titania, announcing the stately entrance of 
the fairy court, and the commencement of 
its revelry. The Guitar seems made for 
Spain, and the Spanish music made for the 
Guitar—probably the nation is indebted for 
both to the Saracens, for invention is not 
the genius of this people; ‘‘ Mucho Tra- 
baxo,” their favourite excuse, should be 
their motto. 

But this erotic might not encceed here : 
we have no orange groves, and but chill 
moonlights. 

Have we not hot-houses, though? and the 
guitar mingling its music with that of a sim- 
ple unaffected voice, even in a room where 
the fire and tapers stood substitutes for the 
moon and stars, would shed sweetness over 
many a winter hour. Laying aside all 
romance, however, a tolerable ear and a 
year’s practice would form a performer on 
this instrament, more attractive than after 
three times the study on any other. Once 
acquired, its facility is scarcely injured by 
intervals of disuse; and to that it is little 
liable, from its extreme portability. Add 
to all this, its gracefulness, and powers for 
displaying exquisite taste. As yet they 
have not found the art of making good 

uitars in England: the defect seems to be 
in their massivencss; bat if more generally 
used, of course improvements would take 
place. 

Let us send this euloginm to the Literary 
Gazetie, said a young lady, to try and bring 
your favourite into fashion. 

London, June 5. 
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The following gentlemen were yesterday 
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Br: chelors in Divinity.—Rev. Wm. Henry 
Pr sry, Fellow of St. John’s College; Rev. 
Robert Jefferson, Fellow of Sidney College; 
Rev. T.S. Hughes, Fellow of Emmanuel 
College; Rev. Charles James Blomfield, 
Trinity College. 

Masters of Arts.—Joseph Garrow, of St. 
John’s College; Richard Alexander Tucker, 
of Jesus College. 

Bachelors in Civil Law.—Rev. 8. F. 
Statham, of Sidney College ; George Tyr- 
whitt Drake, of Jesus College. 

Bach:lors of Arts.—Jawes Coyte, of 
Caius College. 

The Chancellor’s gold medal for the best 
English ode was on Mond+y last adjudged 
to Charles Edward Long, Esq. of Trinity 
College. Subject, “ Imperial and Papal 
Rome.”—Cambridge Chronicle, June \2. 


ACADEMIE FRANCAIS. 

At the extraordinary sitting on the first 
Tuesday in June, M. Auger read his ‘his- 
torical and literary observations .on the 
plays, Don Garcie de Navarre, and the 
Facheur, of Moliere: the Marquis de 
Lally-Tollendal a translation in verse of the 
invocation in the poem of Lucrice: M. Laya 
a dissertation upon the Epopée Romanesque, 
or remarks on Ariosto and some of the poets 
who preceded him: M. de Lacratelle, the 
elder, an Essay entitled ‘‘ L’Ecrivain Litte- 
rateur au Milieu des autres genres decri- 
rain:” and M. Raynouard closed the sitting 
by reading an ode on Camoéns. 

These appear to be but laborious triflings. 








THE FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


We return to the Exhibition merely to 
glance at the landscapes, upon which, with 
two or three exceptions, we have as yet 
bestowed no notice. Some they do deserve, 
for there are several clever pictures in this 
class, and though not of the highest order, 
nor in great numbers, they are refreshing 
to the eye amid the glare of ill-omened 

rtraits;—the majority without interest in 
the individuals, and withont expression in 
the painters. The difference between the 
recent Gallery in Pall Mall, and the present 
Gallery in Somerset House is, that in the 
former there were far too many landscapes 
for the avowed object of the Institution; in 
the latter far too few for the equal cultiva- 
tion of the general school of British arts. 

No. 11. Breaking up of a Shower, ./. 
Constable, is a remarkably sweet produc- 
tion; the handling is admirably free, con- 
sidering the apparent minuteness of this 
artist’s usual manner. The picture has 
something, too, of the glittering freshness 
congenial to the effect of summer rain. 
We remember that it is true to nature, 
and only wish we had some of the same 
showery effect outside, in order to institute 
the eumparison anew: we are snre Mr. 
Constable wotld not sulfer from it. He 





has several other pieces, but our limits say 
“ex mo disce omnes.” . Collins has 
No. 8, a Scene on the Coast of Norfolk, of 
similar merit to some (not the finest) of his 
late productions. No. 22, View near In- 
verary, very creditable to the pencil of P. 
Nasmyth, and an improvement upon his 
works in the British Gallery. No. 24. An 
India View; 124. View on the Thames, 
W. Daniell. The former possesses the 
accurate character of Indian scenery, of 
which this artist has furnished so many 
pleasing examples; the latter is a transia- 
tion of his talents into English, and one of 
the ablest of his performances. It is a 
simple and beautiful compusition, full of 
repose. No. 35. Tintern Abbey ; 47. Gold 
Hill Beck; 198, 219. Chepstow Castle, 
&c. J. Glover. Yn some of these pictures 
Mr. Glover has been daringly, we wish we 
could say successfully, experimental; but 
his abilities do, in truth, appear to have 
been ill employed on such a representation 
as Gold Hill Beck (for instance,) in which 
there is nothing omitted that nature pre- 
sents on the sunny side of a wild moun- 
tainous chain; but the whole is so devoid 
of atmosphere as scarcely to merit the 
name of a painting. 81. Gil Blas and 
Diego the barber meeting with the Player, 
J. J. Chalon. There is a quotation in 
French in the catalogue, describing this 
subject from Don Quixotte: we like learn- 
ing, but English wonld have done as 
well, and have been more universally in- 
telligible to Mr. Mrs. and the Misses Bull 
The scene is, however, very picturesque, 
and the story well told. The figures intro- 
duced not only give variety but support to 
the landscape. The style of this artist is 
firm and clear; his colouring warm; and 
his composition natural and pleasing. 116. 
White Knights, 7. C. Hofland; also 192, 
Gooderiche Castle, and several othar sub- 
jects. The first is a brilliant little gem— 
the sky is exquisitely touched. Gooderiche 
Castle is singularly made out, and alto- 
gether a curious work, with many fine pas- 
sages, different from the better known 
manner of this able artist. 129. Raby 
Castle, J. Af. W. Turner, R.A. is an ex- 
traordinary piece—there is a flatness and 
extent in the ground occupied, of which 
we scarcely remember a parallel; and all 
is clear and appropriate; nothing out 0 
place. We also rejoice to see, from 474, 4 
composition, Tivoli, that this gentleman 
has nut abandoned the practice of water- 
colour, which first gave eclat to his pencil. 
We are persuaded that water and oil paint- 
ing in landscape mutually improve each 
other; at all events, this is one of Mr. 
Turner’s most delightful drawings. 156. 
A Waterfall, 7. S. Roberts. We are not 
much acquainted with this artist, but the 
present is a favourable specimen 0 his 
talent. 159. Trertiaton Castle, Cornwall; 
196. St. Nicholas Island and Plymouth 
Citadel; 988. The Oreston Quarry, G. 
Samuel: aM clever Pera replete 
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us whieh would enable us to recognize the 
originals whenever we came upon them, 
and at the same time exhibited much of 
what gratifies the mind in the arts. 168. A 
landscape from the pencil of 'T. Wright, 
Esq. an honorary exhibitor, which is so ex- 
cellent as to remind us very forcibly of 
Wilson, whoin it resembles in no distant 
degree. It bodes well for the Arts to see 
so much practical merit in amateurs, as in 
the case of Mr. Wright and of the Rev. 
Mr. Laneaster, No. 278, Hastings, and of 
335, View of Chepstow, by G. Gent, Esq. 
and other honorary contributors ;* those who 
paint so well themselves can most justly ap- 
reciate the genius of others. Mrs. Charles 
ng is another of this class, fromwhose easel 
we regret to observe there is nothing in this 
year’s gallery. 218. View near Norwick, by 
— Crome, a promising artist, who seems 
to have studied the Flemish. school much 
to his own advantage. 310. A_ Forest 
Scene, Evening. G. Vincent. We have 
frequently of late had occasion to mention 
this gentleman in terms of praise, whieh 
this subject would only call upon us to 
repeat. 398. An admirable View of Win- 
chester, by G. draald, in which he has in- 
troduced some soldiery of the period of the 
contest between the Stuarts and the Par- 
liament. It unites the merit of , history 
with the beauty of landscape, and as a 
composition is entitled to high commenda- 
tion. No. 507—509. These are the ori- 
ginal Views of Glasgow, by W. Wilson, of 
the admirable Engravings from which we 
spoke in No. 60 of the Literary Gazette: 
they are very interesting represcatations of 
the chief objects of the city, relieved by a 
tasteful selection of surrounding scenery. 
We fear we may have omitted the specifi- 
cation of some performances in the class of 
landscapes which deserve to be mentioned ; 
but our space and other circumstances will, 
we trust, absolve us froin the censure of 
wilful neglect or inditference to the efforts 
of rising candidates. 








* —— Tuite, Esq. Rev. C. B. Ottley, Sir W. 
Elford, Bart. Colonel Marston, C. Bayley, Mr. 
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ON THE STATUE OF THFSEUS IN THE 
ELGIN MARBLES, 


—Aye, this is he— 

A proud and mighty spirit:—how fine his form 

Gigantic !—monlded like the race that strove 

To ee heaven by storm, and drive him 

m 

Olympus.—There he sits—a demigod— 

= as when he of yore forsook a maid, 

y 0, doating, sav’d him from the Cretan toil, 
here he had slain the Minotaur—Alas ! 

poy Ariadne !—her did he desert, 

me afcartlese) left her on the Naxos’ shore 

owe - - - Look!—'twas he who dar’d 


The World infernal, and on Plato’s queen 


(Ceres long-songht Proserpina) to Ia 
His hand : ‘thence was he prisoa’d ta tte vanits 





Beneath, till freed by Hercules. - - - Methinks 

His mighty sire, in anger whea he saw 

How dark his course and impious, must have 
stayed 

(So carv’d to nature is that Phidian stone) 

The flow of life, and with his trident-touch 

Have struck him into marble. 





THE INDIAN CIRCEAN. 
A Picture atthe Somerset House Exhibition, 
by 7. Stewardson. 
The bower is of the Indian drapery 
That weaves its living woof of Fowers and fruits, 
Red with the kisses of the amorous Sur. 
The roof is canopied crimson of the rove 
That weeps the altar, clustering thro’ the vine 
That with its slight stems pillars the green wall. 
The floor is violet-bedded, here and there 
Tinged with some rose fresh fallen from the roof, 
Or inlaid with rich buds that force their way, 
Veining the blue, like gold in lazuli, 
Or the Sun’s sweet stains on the western wave. 
A form is in that bower that might be thought 
Placed there for man to worship, or of those 
That sit on thrones o’ the cloud, and wreathe 
their wings 
With pearls piuck’d from the gates of Paradise. 
Yet she is human,—and the silvery shawl, 
That like a holy circle o'er a saint, 
Crowns her pale beauty, binds a weary brow, 
Besieged with memories that do make it pale. 


She sits upon the ground, and one hand lifts 

A flute, that presses from her soft lip sounds 

Like the wind’s wooing of the rose,—and one 

Holds a bright serpent ina silken hand ; 

Her eve is on him, and his eve on her, 

As if she found in him one thing to love; 

As if he felt her beauty, not her chain, 

And lived upon her melancholy smite. 

Her song has stirred him; it has stirred berself, 

For on her eyelash hangs a glittering tear, 

The heart's quick tribute to times past and gone. 

And such wild sportings as he can he tries, 

Before her powerful eye, and suits his dance 

Swifter or slower to her wandering song. 

He shoots along the violet floor, and lies 

Straight as a fa'len column, and as still 

As its pale marble, then sweeps up his coil 

Surge upon surge, and lays his gorgeous head 

With its fixed, sleepless eye, i’ the centre ring, 

The watcher of his living c‘tadel. 

Then roils away as loose as the sea-wave; 

Anon he stoops like the wild swan, and shows 

A neck as arched and silvery; then the vine 

Must be outdone, and he’s as lithe and curl’d, 

And glistens thro’ the Jeaves as proud a green. 

But now the song grows loftier, and his pomp 

Must all be worn to please his Indian queen. 

He rises from his train, that oa the ground 

Floats in gold circles, and his burnished head 

Towers in the sunset like a’rising flame. 

And he has put on colours that make dim 

The stones o’ the Indian mine. His length is 
sheathed 

In mail, that hath for plates the mother pearl, 

And for its studs the diamond. There’s no ray 

That _— its arched neck from the stooping 
Sun, 

But rings it with a collar of rich gems, 

Or sheets it in one emerald, or the flame 

Of rubies, or the orient sapphire’s blue. 

His head is crested carbuncle, that spheres 

An eye as glittering as 4 summer star, 

Yet fix’d in all its shootings on one form, 

That thanks its duty with a faint, fond smile. 

So stands and shines he, till the charm is dou2, 

And that sweet sound and sweeter smile linys 


sunk 
Tn silence and in shrde. 


TRISSIN, 











SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


CHARACTER AND MARRIAGE OF THE GRAND~ 
DAUGHTER OF JOHN SOBIESKI, KING OF 
POLAND. 

(From the Scrip.) 

When, about three years since, the af- 

fairs of Poland were agitating, and it 

was expected that they would have been 


fully discussed in the House of Lords, 


their Royal Highnesses the Prince Re- 
gent and the Duke of Sussex gave 
unequivocal proofs of the high es- 
teem in which they held the memory of 
the Polish hero (whose grand-daughter 
is the subject of this article:) the for- 
mer, by commanding that an elegant 
silver cup* he had ordered, should be 
embellished with a representation of 
that warrior’s relief of Vienna; and the 
latter, by a most animated speech deli- 
vered in the House of Peers, at the same 
period in which His Royal Highness ex- 
pressed his admiration of the great and 
heroic qualities of the King. To those 
who have with similar sentiments con- 
templated the character of oné so re- 
nowned for his nobleness of mind, his 
splendid actions and domestic virtues, 
this short account of one of his descen- 
dants cannot prove unacceptable, par- 
ticularly as she appears to have inhe- 
rited all his best qualities. 


Although this Princess could not be 
styled a complete beauty, yet her person 
was notwithstanding full of charms, and 
perfectly in unison with the graces of her 
mind—that mind is represented as having 
approached as near perfection as any be- 
ing can doin this sublnnary world. No- 
thing indeed could surpass the unassum- 
ing gentleness of her nature, her open- 
handed charit’, her indulgence to the er- 
rors of others, and her exemplary piety— 
this virtue was so wholly free from bigotry, 
that though in heart and mind firmsly at- 
tached to the religion in which she was edt- 
cated, she was, like her grandfather, too li- 
beral to condemn that professed by others. 

Endued by nature with great dignity 
and comprehensiveness of mind, with @ 
quick and strong a mn, a cultivated 
understanding, and a religious strictness in 
the performance of every duty, she would, 
no doubt, had fortune called her to a throne 
instead of making her a mere titular Queen, 
have governed with all the justice, wisdom, 
and clemency, which distinguished the 
reign of her grandfather. She was, as be- 
fore observed, like him, highly accomplish- 
ed, and perfect mistress of several lan- 
gages ; for, besides the Polish, she spoke 

rench, Italian, English, and German, so 
fluently, that it was difficult to discover 
which was her native tongue. This Prin- 
cess, as the daughter of Sobieski’s eldest 
son, James Louis, was, by his marriuge 





* % was made by Rundle and Brycgr. 
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with the Princess Hedwige, daughter of the 
Elector Palatine, cousin-german to the 
Emperor of Germany, niece to the reign- 
ing Elector-Palatine, to the reigning 
Queen of Spain, and the Dowager Queen 
of Charles the 2ad ; yet these ties of consan- 
guinity did not save her from being arrested 
at Inspruck, when passing through it on her 
journey to meet and plight her faith to the 

retender in Rome, styled King of England. 
Though placed in a convent with a streng 
guard in her apti-room, the Princess effect- 
ed her escape with a degree of resolution 
which marked the strength of her mind, 
even at that early age. The Pretender, 
on hearing of this insulting and distressing 
event, charged Monsieur de Giaidon, an 
officer of high rank in the French service, 
to endeavour at all risks to restore the 
Princess to liberty. In obedience to this 
command, Monsieur de Gaidon immediately 
repaired to Inspruck, accompanied by an 
Englishman of the name of Organ, and 
another gentleman who bore that of Misset, 
a native of Ireland ; it was also considered 
right that the wife of the latter should be of 
the party. At Juspruck, they appeared with 
a magnificent suite, to impose upon all an 
idea of their high consequencé; and that 
they might at the same time give an ap- 
pearance of accidentally halting in that city, 
on approaching it they caused the Shea 
of their carriage to be so much injured as 
to break down at its very gates. This grand 
and splendid appearance obtained them ac- 
ceptation in every society, which, in conse- 
quence of frequenting, they at length met 
with a man who was prevailed on to favour 
the escape of the Princess, by delivering to 
her a letter in which the plan formed for 
that purpose was detailed. 

On the day appointed for this enterprise, 
a young person, resembling in height and 
form her Serene Highness, passed through 
the guards stationed in her anti-chamber, 
and took possession of the Princess’s bed, 
to which she had for some days confined 
herself on the plea of indisposition. She 
now quitted it, and in the habilimeuts of 
the young woman who took her place, she 
made her-way out of the convent undiseo- 
vered, and put herself under the protection 
of Misset, who made himself known, as the 
person appointed to give it, by a whistle, 
the signal agreed on. By this gentleman 
she was conducted to an hotel ; in her way 
to which, she experienced the disagreeable 
effects of a thaw, suddenly succeeding a 
violent fall of snow. ‘Too dark to see the 
puddles it had formed, she was unlucky 
enough to step into one, by which accident 
she lost one of her shoes, and was obliged 
to proceed without it to the hotel ; on reach- 
ing which, she felt too sensibly the danger 
of delay to waste time in changing her 
stockings. Regardless therefore of wet 
and dirt, she immediately entered the car- 
riage in waiting for her, followed by Mrs. 
Misset and Monsieur de Gaiton. Mr. 
Organ attended her on horseback, riding 
close to the carriage door ; while Mr. Mis- 
set remained at Inspruck two hours after 
their departure, to watch whether any thing 
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indicated a suspicion of the Princess’s 
flight. The quiet state of the guard 
stationed to watch over her, convinced him 
that they were still iznorant of the evasion 
of their captive ; he therefore ventured to 
follow her Highness, prudently keeping two 
stages in her rear, that if she were pursued 
he might have time to take whatever mea- 
sures circumstances might allow, to avert 
from her the dangerous consequences. This 
precaution was nut unnecessary, for early 
the next morning the Princess’s escape was 
discovered, on which the Commandant of 
Inspruck immediately despatched couriers 
on every great road in pursuit of her, charg- 
ing them at the same time with orders to 
all the civil officers of the different coun- 
ties, to arrest the fugitive if found in their 
district. 

One of these couriers joined Misset on the 
road, who travelled with him sume way, 
fully determined to arrest his pursuit with 
a pistol, unless he could find a pretext for 
administering an opiate, with which he had 
providentially provided himself, so artfully 

repared, that, without endangering life, 
it immediately deprived those who took it 
of consciousness, and threw them into a 
deepsleep. In this Mr. Misset fortunately 
succeeded, as the courier, unsuspicious of 
the liqour being drugged, drank of it 
thankfully, and in a few minutes fell into a 
death-like slumber, of which Misset in- 
stantly availed himself to search for and 
take possesssion of his dispatches. He then 
proceeded on his journey, and overtook the 
Princess, who, after three days and three 
nights travelling, found herself safe in the 
territories of his Holiness the Pope. On 
her arrival at Bologna, she was waited upon 
by Lord Dunbar, who had been appointed 
by the Pretender, then in Spain, to the ho- 
nour of being his proxy in the marriage 
ceremony; a few days after which she set off 
for Rome. On notice of her approach to 
that capital, Lady Marr, accompanied by 
all the English then at Rome attached to 
the cause of the Pretender, went in his 
Highness’s carriages to meet her. All the 
Cardinals, Roman Princes, and Nobles, 
paid her the same compliment. Thus at- 
tended, the Princess made her public entry 
into that city, where she was received by 
all ranks of people with every mark of re- 
spect, and in a short time was joined by 
her husband. 

There was a ridiculous prophecy at that 
period, which was said to have been found 
among the papers of the former Pope, which 
foretold, that in 1734 the Pretender would 
be in peaceable possession of the British 
throne. 


Dum Marcus cantabit halleluja, 

Et Antonius Veni creator, 

Et Joannes Baptista coenabit, . 

Tunc regnabit et triumphabit Rex in Anglia 
Jacobus 3. 





Singular Description of the Hospital for 
the Insane at Aversa, in the kingdom of 
Naples: Extracted from the unpub- 
lished Journal of a Tour made in the 





year 1817, in the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. 

Aversa was built by the valiant Normans, 
and cannot boast any honours derived from 
antiquity. It may be considered as new on 
this classic ground, where you find at ev 
step Phenician, Greek, or Roman monu- 
ments ; and where every corner of ground, 
every stone, attests to the foreign visitor 
the ancient glories of Italy. 

Formerly the curious traveller could see 
every thing worth seeing by casting a look 
on the country round Aversa, which nature 
has loaded with her gifts; but now, this 
place induces him to turn aside from the 
road which leads him towards the majestic 
ruins of Capua, to contemplate the pro- 
gress of philosophy and humanity, in a 
place where he would not suspect the 
smallest trace of them to exist: I allude to 
the Royal Hospital for the Insane. 

I had heard this establishment spoken of 
with praise ; but being accustomed to meet 
with exaggeration in the good as well as in 
the evil, which travellers relate of the coun- 
tries they have visited, I resolved to see the 
place myself. At eight o’clock in the 
morning I went to Aversa. After having 
travetsed a short path, we discovered this 
modest edifice in the midst of the most 
smiling country. The bell called the peo- 
ple of the neighbourhood to mass, which is 
daily attended by the unhappy patients in 
the Hospital. The holy ceremonies were 
just beginning as we entered. A _ part of 
the church was filled with people from 
the town and neighbourhood. In the 
choir and the side seats there were men 
of all ages and conditions, almost all 
dressed in a uniform manner; in the 
middle were some young  grenadiers; 
and in the front a numerous military or- 
chestra made the sacred roof re-echo with 
the most melodious sounds. Every 
thin inspired meditation and devotion. My 
guide said to me, ‘* Those whom you see 
silent and devout at the foot of the altar, 
those who are in military uniform, and who 
pay homage with their arms to the God of 
arinies, + as who make the temple re- 
sound with their harmonious concert, are 
so many victims to that dreadful malady 
which deprives man of the use of his rea- 
son: even he whom you see apa gy with 
respect and fear, assisting the priest in the 
expiatory sacrifice, is himself one of those 
unfortunate beings.” It is not easy to ex- 
press the surprise I felt, and the emotion 
excited in my mind by this terrible and de- 
licious contrast of the wretchedness and 
the grandeur of the human mind. Divine 
service was over, but the agitation of my 
mind still continued. My guide perceiv 
it, took me by the hand, and conducted me 
into a passage which leads from the church 
to the interior of the house. It is here, said 
he, that the inhabitants of the place repair 
to their usual occupations. 

At a certain signal they all assemble at a 

Jace destined for the muster of the morn- 
ing. My surprise was increased on poe 
ing, that as they arrived in the middle of @ 





spacious court, they all ranged themselves 
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in a line in the peristile which run round 
it. A profound silence prevailed when the 
Director of this establishment appeared. 
On seeing him, I observed the most melan- 
choly rejoice, and yield to the sweetest emo- 
tions of the heart. J fancied myself in the 
bosom of a numerous family, assembled in 
the morning round a tender father who loves 
hischildren. The Director, passing through 
the ranks which they formed, listened to 
the recital of their sufferings, the wants, 
the grievances, the dreams, the follies of 
each, and replied to all by words of peace 
and consolation. His words were like a 
talisman, which calmed their agitation, 
dispelled melancholy chagrin, and spread 
serenity and smiles on the most thoughtful 
and perturbed countenances. This kind 
of review being terminated, most of them 
went into the garden contiguous to the 
court. There several games were arranged, 
judiciously contrived to afford them a gen- 
tle and agreeable Gymnastic exercise, and 
to dissipate the gloomy thoughts in which 
they are habitually plunged. 

While contemplating this kind of con- 
test, I perceived that the presence of the 
spectators, and the natural desire of receiv- 
ing the prize given to the victor, excited in 
their hearts a noble emulation. While many 
of the patients thus indulged in the plea- 
sure of this wholesome recreation, others 
walked about in silence and avoided com- 
pany; others declaimed aloud: here seve- 
ral of them were cultivating flowers ; there, 
others stood immoveable, and so plunged in 
deep reflection, that it seemed as if the fall 
of the edifice would not have roused them 
from it. 

I had spent an hour in this manner, and 
was absorbed in the ideas which the sight 
inspired, when my guide invited my com- 

anion and myself to go to a high story. 

Ve ascended a magnificent staircase; at 
the top of which, an elegant vase, filled with 
fine perfume, diffused an agreeable odour 
through the whole building. On the right, 
two of our grenadiers stood sentinel before 
an arsenal of simulated arms. From curio- 
sity, I put several questions to them, but 
could not obtain any answer, because they 
would have imagined they committed a 

at breach of discipline if they had bro- 
en silence. 

We were then led into a large saloon 
neatly decorated, where we found several 
of the insane, who, like people in full poe 
session of their reason, were passing their 
time agreeably in conversation, or in play- 
ing on the harpsichord and other instru- 
ments, singing pleasing songs, and hymns of 

titude in lene of the king, whose 
ust is set up between the statues of Piety 
and Wisdom, who place on his brow a 
crown offered him by the love of his sub. 
jects. In the adjoining apartment, some 
young men of distinguished birth, quietly 
amused themselves in playing billiards. 

Astonished at the urbanity, the deco- 
rum, the tranquillity, and the politeness, 
. aa mateeaaate amily, a ay, “yw 

ot help saying to m ide, ‘‘ Where 
then are the occ? ms Wherever you turn 
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your eyes,’ answered he. The peace, the 
regularity, the good temper, which you 
witness here, are the fruit of vigilance, 
of order, of a skilful combination of the 
different methods ot promoting health, and 
of the happy application of the means 
pointed out by medicine, moral philoso- 
phy, anil a profound knowledge of the hu- 
man mind. 

In more than one kind of mental de- 
rangement, the difficult art of administering 
medicines, and, above all, that of prescrib- 
ing the use of them, must occupy the first 
rank. Hospitals for the insane governed like 
places of confinement, or, like prisons, des- 
tined to secure dangerous patients who must 
be sequestered from soviety, are calculated 
but to multiply the kinds of victims whom 
they contain. 

In this Hospital the ancient rigorous 
treatment of the patients has been happily 
replaced by tender and affectionate cares, 
by the admirable art of gaining the mind, 
and by a mild and pliant firmness. Ex- 
perience has soon demonstrated the ad- 
vantages of this system, and every body 
acknowledges that it was inspired, not by 
the blind empiricism of ill judged pity, but 
by profound knowledge and enlightened re- 
flections on the cause of madness and the 
means of curing it. 

The writer here gives an account of two 
eminent physicians, who came to begin a 
series of Galvanic experiments, applied to 
certain species of madness very frequent in 
hospitals for the insane. After having cho- 
sen the patients, M. Ronchi, one of them, 
explained in an eloquent and concise man- 
ner the reasons which convinced him that 
the remedy seemed efficacious, and the 
hopes which might he conceived of it. Be- 
ing witnesses to these experiments, we had 
an rg says the author, of observ- 
ing the effect which the Galvanic electricity 
produced on several individuals, a state- 
ment of which will throw the greatest light 
on the obscure art of treating the infinite 
variety of mental aberrations. | 

It struck twelve, and the experiments 
ceased, it being the hour of dinner. As we 
pag to the Refectory, the Chevalier 

inguiti, the other physician, pointed out 
the dark chamber, the floor and walls of 
which are covere:l with mattresses to con- 
fine the maniacs when the fit of phrenzy is 
on them; and the beds, on which the pa- 
tients are placed in such a manner, that 
(the circulation not being impeded) it is 
impossible for them to injure thems :-lves or 
others. He likewise shewed us the strait 
waistcoats, which permit the insane to 
walk about at their ease, without being able 
to commit any excess ; the apartment des- 
tined for the surprise bath; the theatre, 
where these unfortunate persons recreate 
themselves in representing musical pieces ; 
and lastly, that of the puppets, where their 
minds are frequently diverted in a very be- 
neficial manner. 

I saw this whole family again assembled 
at table. Unhappily it was still too nume- 
rous, notwithstanding the frequent and daily 
cures which annually restore a great num- 
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ber of its members to the state, to their 
relations, to the arts, the sciences, and 
humanity. The bread, the wine, the meat, 
the soup, all the aliments, were wholesome, 
of good quality, well prepared, and well 
served up: tranquillity, order, silence, 
were every where observed ; but it was then 
that I first became sensible in what kind 
of a place I was. The continual agitation 
of the insane, the motion of their muscles, 
which is not interrupted in their moments 
of rage, the animal heat which in many of 
them is much increased, the extraordinary 
energy of their strength, sometimes excite 
in them an extraordinary voracity ; and it 
was such, in some of these unfortunate 
ersons, that they devoured their food like 
erocious beasts, ny ete insatiable, what- 
ever quantity the kind Director set before 
them. Their physiognomy, their gestures, 
their secret murmurs, which would cause 
them to be taken less for men than for 
brates, evidently proved that in these mo- 
ments they were deprived of reason, and 
governed by instinct alone. A melancholy 
and painful sight, which cannot be beheld a 
moment without exciting the most sorrow- 
ful reflections on the dreadful evils which 
assail humanity. 

Full of these gloomy reflections, I left 
Aversa to be in the evening at Naples, in- 
tending to visit the next day the Royal Es- 
tablishment for the Poor. 





THE DRAMA. 


Krine’s THeatreE.—A Madame Ginetti 
made her desut last week as a dancer. She 
is a striking accession ; her figure of the 
middle size, finely formed, and capable of 
extraordinary exertion. She has hitherto 
exhibited but in two dances, and in both 
has been extremely applauded Her serious 
dance is a noble display of nerve, dignity, 
and skill. Her pte 2 Med more animated 
and picturesque, is still more attractive, and 
we have seen nothing, in its style, of a more 
finished and dexterous adaptation of spirited 
dancing to graceful gesture. On the whole, 
the Ballet department seems to be equal to 
any display of inagnificence or ingenuity. 





THEATRES.—During the run of the Be- 
nefits, the Theatres enjoy a sort of exemp- 
tion from criticism. The sole object being 
to attract as much money as possible, the 
means are not scrutinized with the same 
severity which would be warranted were 
many of them resorted to wien the rules of 
the regular drama were rpplicable. Thus 
we have had Liston riding on an Ass, a 
silly enough affair, and rendered filthy, as 
it was absurd, by the circumstance of this 
Ass shewing its contempt for the stage and 
audience, by the performance of more than 
was set down for it. Could all the satire in 
the world more forcibly expose such follies : 
rien think on a thousand elegant females 
looking at the single object of an 
Ass — — — —!!! 

Drury Lane has been drivelling through 
another week, with deplorable houses, 








THE 


Aj the Lyceum, Mr. Mathews has closed 
his 4¢ Hames. Towards the conclusion he 
was nat attended by such erawds as at first. 
On Tuesday night, the theatre was by na 
mcans full; and it struck us, that he acted 
injudiciously in slurring over several of his 
performances. This too common habit of 
playing carelessly to thin audiences, is not 
only an injustice to those who pay for the 
entertainment, but calculated to have a very 
bad effect upon the future interests of those 
who are guilty of so unwise a course. 

Tn his provincial ramble, we doubt not 
but that irr. Mathews will observe some 
new and whimsical subjects for the exercise 
of his extraordinary initative powers : it 
would be advantageous to him to have a 
new piece written, retaining only the best 
parts of what has given so much delight 
this season. There are several things ex- 
tant which would be most effective in his 
hands; and, on the whole, we think, he 
might get up a melange superior to that 
which is just cancluded. 





Vauxhall has been open with anspicious 
weather this fortnight past. The Enz- 
lish Opera commences this evening. The 
Haymarket is preparing for the campaign, 
with Colman again the principal proprietor. 
The Cobourg theatre is making liberal ex- 
ertions for public favour. The Surrey pro- 
ducing excellent novelties as fast as usual : 
and Sadler’s Wells and the Amphitheatre 
holding forth great attractions. We intend 
bona fide to report them all seriatim, imme- 
diately, from ocular inspection. 





Vienna.—It is long since any dramatic 
production (perhaps not excepting even 
the Schuld itself *) has excited so much in- 
terest here as the tragedy of Sappho, by the 
author of the Ahntrau. And what is still 
more uncommon, the approbation it obtain- 
ed is almost universal, notwithstanding 
without the violent disputes which his first 
piece excited. Sappho is the general topic 
of conversation; but little is blamed, the 
greater part enthusiastically praised. The 
plan is extremely simpi¢. At the Olympic 
games, where Sappho had gained the prize, 
she becomes acquainted with the young and 
beautiful Phaon, who has been long preju- 
diced in her favour by her reputation and 
the charms of her poetry, and who has 
come to Olympia for the sole purpose of 
becoming aequainted with her whom his 
enraptured sou! has long represented as the 
model of female dignity. He now sees her 
no longer indeed in the bloom of early 

routh, but still attraetive enough to realise 
ig ideal for a moment. She is charmed 
with his beauty, his homage; she attaches 
herself to him with all the ardour uf hersoul, 
takes hin to Sestos, and desires to share 
with him whatever she possesses. Phaon 
soon finds that he is out of*his place: he 
feels himself oppressed, and like a stranger. 
In these moments of mental struggle, he 
sees the young blooming and modest Me- 





* For a particular account and critique of this 
celebrated tragedy, sce Literary Gazette, Na. 4. 
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lytta, Sappho’s female slave, who is only. 
fifteen years of age. An attachment takes 
place between them; Sappho’s jealousy is 
excited; Phaon’s ingratitude rends -her 
miad; her passion carries her too far, she 
forgets herself and her digaity, and gives 
to her situation a degree of publicity, 
which must injure her in the eyes of her 
countrymen and of the world. This rouses 
her from her stupor ; she exalts her mind by 
the contemplation of her glory, forgets a 
passion which was unworthy of her, par- 
dons Phaon and Melytta, uaites them, 
saars once more to the Gods in a sublime 
Ode, and then, in the sight of the people, 
throws herself into the sea from the pro- 
montory of Lincali. 

The most profound passion and the ten- 
derest feelings, the dignity of tragedy and 
the charins of the Itlyl, alternately delight 
us; the three unities are strictly observ- 
ed; the two female characters, Sappho and 
Melytta, though in the strongest contrast 
with each other, both excite a powerful in- 
terest each in its own peculiar manner; and 
a dignified language and beautiful inge- 
nious imagery complete the charm. 

This is the general sketch of the whole 
as it appears to every spectator. But to me 
it seems that there is a more profound, a 
more hidden meaning in the piece, which, 
like a melancholy bass, aecompanies the 
full and pure harmony of the whole, in 
many places is clearly heard, and in most, 
nay nearly in all, is felt. 

This is the idea, that art does not make 
its votaries happy 3 that the divine gift of 
poesy places those endowed with it on aso- 
litary eminence, far from the pleasures and 
joys of humanity, nay, even far from the 
purer blessings of friendship and of love. 
This is evident, from the melancholy com- 
plaints of Sappho, who, with her exalted 
feeling, is a stranger in the world by 
which she is surrounded—from Phaon’s 
excuse for preferring the simple Melytta to 
the great poetess, 

To Gods be rev’rence, and to mortals love— 
and from numberless other passages. An 
afflicting remark, if it were true; but 
as experience and reflection convince us of 
the contrary, our minds receive a melan- 
choly impression, that the poet has drawn, 
not so much from observation as from his 
own wounded heart, that heavenly flame 
which beams inspiration—his work, pain- 
fully consumes himself, and that Ae suffers, 
while we revel in the enjoyment which he 
procures us. 








DIGEST OF POLITICS 
AND NEWS. 

Every thing is at present absorbed in 
the General Election. The King of 
Sweden (Bernadotte) was crowned on 
the 11th of May. The Duke of Kent 
married te the Princess Dowager of 


VARIETIES. 


The German papers speak much of the 
prophecies of M. Dittmar, a physician, who 
published in the month of March last q 
volume in which he prognosticates the kind 
of weather which we are to have during the 
summer. ‘* April (he says) will be fine, 
but in the first half of the month of May 
the melting of the polar ices will cause a 
short cold, which towards the end of the 
month will be succeeded by great heats.” 
This is what has happened. M. Dittmar 
assures us that during June, July, August, 
and September, the heat will go on increas- 
ing. The harvest of grain will be immense 
in humid situations. The yintage will be 
abundant, and the wire of an excellent 
quality. The fruits will be so abundant, 
that it will scarcely be known what to do 
with them. 


The Society of Natural History of Co- 
penhagen has dissolved itself, and present- 
ed its Cabinet to the Royal Museum. 


Hocartu.—Soon after the celebrated 
Hogarth set up a carriage, he had occasion 
to visit the Lord Mayor. (Mr. Beckford.) 
When he entered the Maasion-house, the 
weather was fine; but being detained some 
time, it rained heavy when he came out; 
and leaving the house by a different door to 
which he entered, he quite forgot his car- 
riage, and immediately began to coll fora 
hackney cozch, but finding none on the 
neighbouring stands, he sallied forth to 
brave the storm, and actually reached Lei- 
cester Fields without bestowing a thought 
on the comforts of having a vehicle of his 
own, until Mrs. Hogarth, surprised to see 
him so wet and splashed, asked him where 
he had left it. 


A widow of the name of Rugg having 
taken Sir Charles Price for her second hus- 
band, and being asked by a friend how she 
liked the change, replied, ‘“ O, I have 
sold my old Rugg for a good Price.” 


A novel sort of amusement has recently 
been introduced in Paris. It is styled Cha- 
rades en Action, and consists of little pan- 
tomimic scenes, in which each person takes 
a part, and an action is represented hearing 
a reference to a given word. ‘‘ This diversion 
(says a Paris Journal) was some evenings 
ago applied to the 4faire Fualdes, which 
formed the subject uf a charade at a bril- 
liant party in the Faubourg St. Honoré. 
The parts were distributed among the com- 
pany. There was a Bastide, a Jaussion, % 
Fualdes, a Missonnier ; a fair lady even of- 
tered her services to personate the femme 
Bancal, and the vapourish Madame Man- 
son likewise found a representative. The 
action commenced, every circumstance of 
the horrible event was represented with @ 
degree of talent which drew forth the ap- 
plause of the spectators. The most dis- 

usting scenes were detailed with scrupur 
ous exactness, and even the tub was not 
forgotten. We shall offer no reflections 





Leiningen on the 28th of the same 
month. - 


on the jndecorum of such an amusement, 
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but leave the reader to form a notion of the 
depravity of taste that could dictate it. We 
shall conclude this paragraph, which may 
fairly claim a place in the moral portion of 
French history, by a witty repartee well 
worthy of the company in which the murder 
of Fualdes was converted into a subject of 
amusement. 

«One of our most distinguished modern 
Turcarets was lately describing the Mu'son 
Bancal to a Belle et brave femme de par le 
monde, to use a phrase of Brantome: he 
painted the horrid receptacle of vice in the 
glowing colours employed by the Steno- 
graphe Parisien. The lady, shocked at 
the picture, protested against his exag- 
geration. Nay, Madame, replied he, the 
aescription is correct, [have not overcharged 
the picture, for you must not suppose that 
houses of that description, in the Provinces, 
are like those you have been ascustomed to 
see in Paris.” 


Huil.—The learned and ingenious Doc- 
tor Hook * gives the following account of 
a wonderful shower of hail, which fell in 
London, in the year 1680. 

On the 19th of May, says he, ‘at about 
half an hour after ten, it grew very dark, 
and thundered, and soon afer there began 
to fall a good quantity of hail-stones, some 
of the bigness of pistol bullets, others as big 
as eve eggs, and some above two inches 
and a half, and some near three inches over 
the broad way; the smaller were pretty 
round, and white like chalk, the other of 
other shapes. Breaking many of them, I 
found them to be made up of orbs of ice, 
one encompassing another; some of them 
transparent, some white and opaque. Some 
of them had white spots in the middle, 
others towards the sides. Those which ex- 
ceed in bigness were formed by an additional 
accretion of transparent icicles, radiating 
every way from the surface of the white ball, 
like the shooting cf nitre or toothed sparre. 
These in some stood, as it were, separate, 
in distinct icicles, which were very clear 
and transparent, and had no blebs or white- 
ness in them. Others were all concreted 
into a solid lump, and the interstices filled 
up with ice, which was not so clear as the 
Stirie, but whiter, andthe one side, which 
I suppose was the uppermost, was flat, and 
the radications appeared to proceed from 
the ball in the middle; the edges and top 
were rough, and the ends of the Stirie 
appeared prominent. From the manner of 
their figure, I conceive their accretion was 
formed by a congelation of the water as it 
fell, that the smail white globule in the mid- 
le, was the first drop that concreted into 

; this, in falling through the clouds be- 
neath, congealed the water thereof into se- 








* Doctor Robert Hook, Professor of Geometry, 
at Gresham College, an eminent mathematician 
and philosopher, born in the Isle of Wight, 1635, 
died 1703. He distinguished himself by many 
noble inventions and improvements in mechanics, 
mvented pendulum watches, and several astrono- 
minal instruments for making observations both 
at sea and on land, and was particularly service- 
able to Boyle in completing his air-pump. 





veral coats or orbs, till they came to the 
size before mentioned.’ Upon this curious 
passage, Mr. Derham f has affixed the fol- 
owing note. 

‘I myself, says he, saw them falling, in 
great numbers, in Great Lincoln’s-Inn- 
fields, on the 19th of May, 1680, one of 
which a servant brought me in his hand, as 
large as a turnip, and of the same shape, 
which I instantly measured with a string, 
and found the compass of the widest part to 
be above thirteen inches. I did this with 
great care and could not be mistaken.’ 

+ William Derham, a very eminent philoso- 
pher and divine, born at Stoughton, near Wor- 
cester, 1657, died 1735. He spent his life in the 
most agreeable and improving study of nature, 
and made all his researches therein subservient to 
the cause of religion and virtue. His works are 
numerous and well known. 

Explanation of the Ciphers which appeared 
in one of our late Numbers. 





Les Braves .E. hachés. 
Le Peuple . A.B. C. ebaissé. 
L’Armée : D.P.C. dépéeé. 
Les Places fortes O.Q. P. occupées ; 
La Garde-nationale L.A. ©. est lassée. 
Les Departements C.D. — cédés. 
Le Credit B.C. baissé. 
La Liberté i= A otée. 
La Charte . L.U.D. eludée. 
Les Pairs . E.B.T. hébetés. 
Les Deputés K.O.T. cahotés. 
Les Ministres A. 4. hais. 
Les Ministeriels . H. T. achetés. 
Les Voltigeurs B. ©. cassé3. 
Wellington R.A. T. est raté. 
Le Trone S.A.P. est sappé. 
Le Sceptre E. K. C. est cassé. 
Notre Ruine H. V. achevé. 
Les Patriotes L. V. elevés. 
Le Clerge . A.T. _ attée. 
Les Princes H. A. C. a chasser. 
La Justice . D.C.D. décédée. 
La Duchesse D. . R.1.D. est ridée. 
La Gloire Nationale A.V.Q. a véeu. 
La Patrie M E. aimée. 
L’Espérance R.S.T. est restée. 
La Garde Royale N. R. V. enervée. 
Les Ultras A.@: acl. 
Notre Delivrance A. F. hatée. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


New Pusiicati ons.—We are requested 
to repeat the announcement of the follow- 
ing interesting Works, recently published 
by Mr. Colburn, Conduit-street, viz. :— 
1. Memoirs of the celebrated John Evelyn, 
Author of the Sylva, &c. written by him- 
self.—2. Horace Walpole’s Correspondence 
with George Montague, Esq.—3. Franklin’s 
Life, by himself, Octavo Edition —4. Au- 
thentic Memoirs of Lucien Buonaparte.— 
5. Letters of a Prussian Traveller, by John 
Bramsen, Esq.—6. Pananti and Blaquiere’s 
Narrative of a Residence in Algiers.—7. Ac- 
count of the French Expedition to Senegal, 
and Shipwreck of the Medusa.—8. Madame 
de Stael’s Life of her Father.—9. Capt. 
Golownin’s Narrative of his Captivity in 
Japan.—10, Count Stendhal’s Travels in 








Italy.—11. Third Edition of Lady Morgan’s 
France.— 12. Womaa, a Poem, by E. 8. 
Barrett, Esq.—13. Memoires et Corres- 

ondance de Madame d’Epinay.—14. Zuma, 
. Madame de Genlis.—and 15. Anecdotes 
sur la Cour de Napoleon. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
JUNE. 
Thursday, 11—Thermometer from 50 to 81. 
Barometer from 30, 33 to 30, 26. 
Wind E. 3.—Generally clear. Wheat gene- 
rally in ear. 
Friday, \2—Thermometer from 48 to 85. 
Barometer from 30, 22 to 30, 16. 
Wind E. and SE. $.—Clear till the evening, 
when it became cloudy. - 
Saturday, 13—Thermometer from 48 to “6. 
Barometer from 30, 11 to 30, 68. 
Wind SbW. and W. 4.—Storms of thunder 
passing over to the Eastward in the afternoon, 
the rest of the day clear. 
Sunday, 14—Thermometer from 55 to 70. 
Barometer from 30, 12 to 30, 20. 
Wind W.N & NE. $.—Cloudy till the even- 
ing (with smart showers of refreshing rain in the 
morning ;) evening clear. 
Rain fallen, 75 of an inch. 
Monday, 15—Thermometer from 47 to 74. 
Barometer from 30, 24 to 30, 18. 
Wind SbE. and SbW. 4.—Morning very cloudy, 
the rest of the day much clearer. 
Tuesday, 16—Thermometer from 52 to 73. 
Sarometer from 30, 15 to 30, 05. 
Wind SbW. 1.—Generally cloudy. 
Wednesday, 17 —Thermometer from 56 to 72 
Barometer from 29, 99 to 29, 91. 
Wind S. 2.—General cloud, with more re- 
freshing rain. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. 





JOHN ADAMs. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To X WE. we have to state, that our 
Ist Volume on unstamped paper is to be had 
at the Publishers’, or any respectable Book- 
sellers. We shall endeavour to answer his 
other queres hereafter; but there will be a 
difficulty in referring to the subjects in na- 
tural history, from the want of definiteness 
in the descriptions. 

Alexander is informed, that not being so 
much interested in individuals as in the ge- 
neral object of the distribution of the prizes 
of the Society of Arts, &c. it may have hap- 
pened that we did not sufficiently observe 
the applause which accompanied the deli- 
very of the Medal for Mr. T. Cook’s Night 
Life Buoy; but forrards the close of our 
remarks we certainly specifically noticed this 
invention, so distinguished for its ingenuity 
and humanity—we could no more, being 
only anvious to do the jus.ice of an honour- 
alle tribute to deservers:—not one of the 
parties are known to us. 

We received ‘ Merlin’s Cave;’ but never 
either give judgment on, or insert a part of 
a Work without having the whole before us. 








Errata in our last : 
p. 376, col. 2, line 48, for St. read the 


379 — 1 — 9, from bottom, for letissi- 
{mus read latissimus. 
— — 2 — 3,forclavicular read scapula. 
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